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I. is not a ſet of Gathres or complexion, : 


"The tincture of a Kin, that I admire. 
| ADDISON. 


LTHOUGH there is no action of 
life the world meddles more with 
than ple s marriages, yet there is none 
of which it can form a leſs competent 
idea. What may be agreeable or diſa- 
greeable in ſo very delicate an union, 
depends ſo much upon particular fancy, 
that none except the parties themſelves, 
can form any adequate notion of it. 
Vet if you give your hand to the wo- 
man of your choice, and the poor 
Vor. . e girl 
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girl is a little ſhort of purſe, you are 
imprudent, whatever perſonal virtues | 
ſhe may have to make you amends ; | 


but if your match is advantageous in 


a a pecuniary light, and any little fault 
can be found with your bride perſonally, 
although it be but a freckle, or the 


ſhape of her noſe, then you value not 


the woman, it is gold that you wed. 
But ſuch remarks are illiberal and un- 
juſt. Whatever may firſt influence 
_ whatever be the firſt inducement which 


makes the generous, . kind and ſteady 


mind look upon one of the other ſex 
with a view to fo tender a connexion, it 
will become in ſuch a breaſt, a pure, a 
warm and conſtant love; and although 
the ſelfiſh, harſh and fickle heart, may 
be for a time buoyed up above its 


uſual level by a temporary guſt of paſ- 


: lion, yet as ſoon as that ſubſides, it will 
ſink into its native nothingneſs. N 
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| But let us however (without reflect 
ing upon any particular perſon's con- 
duct)examine how far the ſeveral different 


motives, which in general may be ſup- 


poſed to influence a matrimonial choice, 


appcar laudable in the eye of that true 
reaſon, which, riſing ſuperior to the 
folly of paſſion, and looking deeper 
than mere outward appearances, values 
objects only as they ſeem likely to con- 
tribute to fold and laſting | happi- 


neſs. „ = 55 
The firſt motive we ſhall notice, 


is advantages of fortune, or external 
convenience, of which it muſt be re- 
marked that (beſides the reſpect due 
to parents and friends, who are gene- 
rally too much influenced by it) the 
good things of this world in our pre- 


ſent ſtate of want and neceſſity are 
not to be deſpiſed; yet I cannot think 
that true prudence bids a man facri- 


fice the fond aftections of his heart 
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to the calls of avarice and ambition; 


but only forbids him gratifying his 


paſſion, where it may involve him in 


difficulties, ſink him in penury, and 
deprive him of what uſe and habit 
have made his neceſſaries of life. But 


it is not only himſelf he ought to 
conſider. That man acts a mean, un- 


generous part, who, to gratify his ava- 


rice, his ambition, or even his love, 


takes advantage of a young woman's 
tenderneſs towards him, to rob her 


of the favour of her friends, to draw her 


into ſuch a ſtate of poverty as the deli- 
cacy of her education unfits her to 


ſupport; to ſee herſelf reduced below 


the reſt of her relations, to be, perhaps, 


compelled to ſend her children to 
glean a brother's field, will require 
more philoſophy to ſupport it with 
patience, than moſt mothers can pre- 


tend to. And what man of any feel- 


ing can be happy when the wife of 
— 8 his 
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his boſom. is miſerable? Yet, although 

prudential motives may be allowed to 
_ reſtrain the paſſions, they ſhould not 
be ſuffered ſo far to ſupply their place, as 
to make people marry where they can- 
not like. To give the hand without 
any kindneſs of the heart, is in effect 
being tied to a ſtate of legal proſti- 
tution. 


It nought 1 the ſpecious name of wife, 


8 A maid ſo married i is a ſlave for life. 


Thoughtleſs : paſſion, or deſire, 
founded upon the beauties, or the 
graces of the object; though it muſt. 
be allowed that perſonal beauty and 
other external graces, are both pleaſing 
to the fancy, and do credit to the 
choice: yet it is but too true that * 
paſſion can but once enter into a con- 
teſt with reaſon, it naturally gathers 

5 ſtrength 
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hs 


ſtrength from the oppoſition it meets 
with. Solomon never ſhewed more 
wiſdom, at leaft more penetration into 
human nature, than when he tells us, 
forbidden pleaſures are ſweet; for 
ve are apt to form expectations of en- 
joyments proportional to the price they 
Il are to coſt. There is certainly a more 
1/8 than exquiſite ſweetneſs in the idea of 
j a rapture, to purchaſe which our 
; ſacrifices muſt be great. But when 
once this tranſient deſire is gratified, 
4 the {weet deluſion vaniſhes, and then the 
naked folly glares us in the face. Vio- 
| lent fondneſs in courtſhip is no certain 
1 forerunner of connubial affection. I 
have known men commit the moſt ex- 
travagant actions to gain a woman, to 
whom they made moſt barbarous huſ- 
bands, and women almoſt diſtracted 
for men they after marriage made 
arrant fools of; indeed the ſame vio- 
lence of np which produces the 
one, 
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one, will naturally occaſion the other. 
I would, therefore, have ſuch as can- 
not in their ſounder judgments approve 
of thoſe they love, ſtrive, as ſoon as 


poſſible, to conquer their paſſion, which 
(altho' rather a difficult taſk) people of 


but ordinary ſtrength of mind, if they act 


reſolutely, may accompliſh. They 
ſhould wean themfelves by abſence, 


by engaging - eagerly in buſineſs, 


pleaſure or ſtudy, or what will 


perhaps be more effectual, mix with 
promiſcuous company. But they muſt 


beware of a relapſe, for when they think 
their paſſion quite ſubdued, the leaſt 


accident may blow it into ſuch a flame 


as may be much worſe to extinguiſh 


than it was on its firſt attack. But the 


only certain cure, is to endeavour 


to turn the fervour of the paſſon 
upon ſome other object, whom they 


may hope to gain, and whom their 
Judgments can approve of. Young peo- 
B 4 Ple, 
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ple, who have had little experience 

of the ebbs and flows of paſſion, when 

they once love dearly, fancy it impoſſi- 

ble ever to have a like affection for 
another; but paſſion depends much leſs 
upon the merits of its object, than on 
the temper of the lover. That ſame diſ- 
poſition to amorous kindneſs, if it can 
be brought to take that turn, will hang 
with equal fondneſs upon its new object. 
Can even the memory of a departed 
love, where gratitude and eſteem bore 
equal ſway with fondneſs; can that ten- 
der and melancholy idea, which till at 
times muſt ruſh over the mind, and fill 
the breaſt with ſadneſs, can even this ſe- 
cure a ſoul too warmly formed for love, 
a heart of tinder, from new flames? 
But the truly laudable motive for a 
matrimonial choice, is that warm eſteem 
and affection founded upon an aſſurance 
of the true merit, and ſolid virtues of 
the Perlen beloved. Virtue, prudence, 
and 
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and ſweetneſs of Jifpotition i in a partner 
for life are greatly (I had almoſt ſaid in- 
ſinitely) preferable to either graces of 
perſon, or any gifts it is in the power of 
fortune to beſtow; for it is not in the 
glitter of appearance, but the peace, the 
contentment, the heart felt ſatisfaction of 
every hour which conſtitutes the happi- _ 
neſs of life. © Better is a dinner of herbs 
with content than a ſtalled ox with 
« ſtrife,” hatred, and diſguſt. And as 


> T0 beauty, it 


— Soon grows familiar to the lover; 
Fades in the eye, and palls upon the ſenſe. 


Giddy paſſion firſt ſinks into ſatiety, 
then hardens into diſguſt. But if to 
mutual eſteem, confidence and friend- 
ſhip, we add the bleſſings of health, and 
a competent means of obtaining ſuch a 
livelihood as habit has made natural, 
we may pronounce a couple as happy as 
mortality will admit. 


NUM- 
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NUMBER II. 
Cn UBLTY 


Then moſt delighted when ſhe ſocial ſees, 
The whole mix'd animal creation round, 
Alive and happy. „„ 
VVV THOMSON, 


T II my pen in band, ready to 
write the lucubration of the week, 
ready to launch my fair pupils ſafe from 

the rocks and ſhoals in the wide ocean of 
courtſhip and gallantry, through Hy- 
men's ſtraits into the narrower ſeas, (yet 
not leſs hazardous, or needful of the 
pilot) their matrimonial conduct; 
when, lo! a confuſed noiſe invaded my 
cars. I looked out at the window, and 
„ | behold 
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behold—the whole country in mo- 
tion, running, clambering over hedges 
and ditches, and loud halloas reſound 
on every ſide. Is ſome public foe 
landed, and got ſo far up the country? 
Some daring felon to be taken? Or at 
leaft it muſt be ſome felonious beaſt, 
that has broke into the hen- rooſts o or 
eee IN" it is a Poor 


— Tiiam pb oer the amid hare, : 
"0 era weak, e fying creature,” 


| 3 That chus are all 


. & « Mix'd in mad 3 and diſcordant joy.” 


But I, who have been almoſt inſtinc- 
_ tively uſed to reaſon, by placing my- 
ſelf in the ſituation, and taking up the 
teelings of others, was inſtantly pained 
for the little animal, purſued by blood- 
thirſty creatures; creatures the moſt 
_ terrifying to its nature ; ſtunned with 
their cries, with the mixed clamour of 
ES. BEE „„ | men 
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men and horſes, overcome with toil, 


confuſed, unknowing where to fly, 


ready to fall into the ravenous jaws: 
—ſcized—torn to pieces and this fight 


men enjoy as a pleaſure. - How dif- 


ferent O Sterne! thine idea of a ſon 


of mercy—not to retaliate even on a 


Hy—« Go. thy way, poor devil; get 


* thee gone: why ſhould I hurt thee? 
« —The world is ſurely wide enough 


to hold both thee and me.” Honeſt 


uncle Toby! methinks I would go 


furtherto meet with one of thy benignity 

of diſpoſition, than I would to have ſeen 

the hero, the philoſopher, the legiſla- 
tor of Sans-Souci.“ 


I mean to enforce no Pythagorean 
refinements; it ſeems to be a general 


and neceſſary law, throughout a world 


ſwarming with mortal beings, with 
creatures, myriads of whom are con- 
== ONE: finually 


Late King of Pruſſia, 


voracious tribe are ſown in his yet 
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tinually Sri: that one ſpecies ſhould 
eat up the decaying carcaſes of another; 
for otherwiſe this earth would be cover- 
ed with rottenneſs, and the circum- 
ambient air polluted with their ſtench, 
the atmoſphere abounding with peſti- 
lence and death. Nor can man him- 
ſelf eſcape this general doom. Al- 
though his careful friends may wrap 
his cold limbs in lead, and encloſe 
coffin within coffin, the ſeeds of the 


living carcaſe; and the devouring 
worm ſhall craw] on the brow of 
ſupercilious pride, ſhall riot on thoſe 
features which ſwell with haughtineſs, 
and on thoſe eyes which now dart 
proud diſdain. Nor will they ſpare 
even thee, O roſy cheek of beauty! 
Thy ſoft and tender boſom, O my | 
beloved! is gone, long fince gone— _ 
the prey of worms; but that kind and 
gentle temper, that innocence of heart, . 


chat 
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that ſoul of love and benevolence, muſt 
furely form an angel in the regions of 


che bleſt. 
Man may perhaps be meant by na- 


ture to live partly on animal food. 


Perhaps, eſpecially in the colder cli- 
mates, it might be difficult for all the 
inhabitants to feed on vegetables; he 
may then have a right from the great 
law of ſelf-preſervation, to“ Take, 


* kill and eat: nor is it a greater hard- 
ſhip for the poor bird, which muſt die, 
to fall by the ſhot of the fowler, than 

by the talons of the hawk, or the 


chilling cold and hunger of the wintry 


NEON «© 


Sees no more the ſtroke, nor feels the pain, 
Than favour'd man, by touch ztherial ſlain, 


And if man bis a right to Kill for his 
food, he has ſtill a clearer one to deſ- 
troy ſuch animals, as if they were ſuf- 


fered 
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fered to have their full increaſe, would 
take his proviſions from his mouth, and 
leave him to hunger: and this will con- 
demn the hare and other ſeemingly 
harmleſs animals, as well as beaſts and 


birds of prey; for as Providence fore- 


ſaw how much they would be perſecuted, 
theſe ſorts of creatures are ſo na- 
turally prolific, that if they were all 
ſuffered to live and breed, our mea- : 
dows and corn, fields would be laid 


waſte and deſtroyed. 

But then, if we muſt kill, we yet 
ſhould: have an eye to mercy; we ſhould 
bethink ourſelves, that we are taking 
the lives of thoſe who have as exquiſite 


a ſenſe of pain as we have, and ſo 


carefully avoid every unneceſſary degree 


of cruelty and torture. No creature 


is ſo deſpicable as not to merit this 


cConſideration; a mouſe, or even a toad, 
has ſome claim to compaſſion. They 
ſurely might be deſtroyed without 
1 _ | 
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roaſting them alive. As for hunting, 
it may be a healthful, and perhaps to 
| ſome, a pleaſing exerciſe ; but to me, 


(perhaps it is a weakneſs in my nature) 


it ſeems rather ſhocking to make a 


ſport of any creature's pain and death : 


and I can afſure thoſe who enjoy this 
pleaſure of killing, that I do not at 
all envy them their privilege, although 
without theſe happy game-laws, many 
of theſe little-great men, would be at a 
loſs how to ſhow their importance ; or 
be ſufficiently feared, and hated among 
their ruſtic neighbours. 


So much for animals in fera natu re, but 


thoſe of property have a ſtill ſtronger 


claim upon their owner's feelings: the 
dog which tawns and follows; the horſe 


ve ride; the cattle in the paſtures; and 


the flocks upon the mountains if 
mine, methinks ſhould have ſome ſhare 


in my affections. And this feeling 
is ſurely common, as well; as juſt. Which 


of 
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of you can ſee your beaſts abuſed 
(though your intereſt were not da- 


maged) but it will give you pain? 


How unnaturally criminal then is it 


for yourſelves to practiſe an unneceſlary 
cruelty upon them? The odious cuſtom. 


of cock throwing is, I hope, almoſt 


aboliſhed : I wiſh the ſame could be. 
ſaid of cock fighting. A (I know 


not what to call it) diverſion it can- 


not be, which unites cruelty, gamb- 
ling, and what ever is vile and 


hateful. 
Of all animals under the more im 


meldiate controul of man, ſuch as he in- 
tends for food meet with the leaſt bad 0 


1 uſage, he 


Feat the animal he dooms his feaſt, | 


2 And till he ends the being, makes it bleſt,”” 


but he cruelly tyrannizes over thoſe (moſt 
deſerving) Creatures who aſſiſt him with 


| their 
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their labour. That nobleſt and moſt uſe- 
ful of all animals, the horſe, how is he 
abuſed ! unneceffarily put beyond his 
ſpeed, unneceſſarily loaded above his 
ſtrength, and then driven with cruel 
| laſhes. In his old age, when his joints 
are ſtiffened with ſtrains and over heat- 
ings, yet more unmercifully laboured, 
and then expoſed to die with all the 
miſeries of cold and hunger. © The 
* merciful man is merciful to his 
ce beaſt;” and he who is ſavage to his 
cattle, wants only the power to be a 
| tyrant among men. When Domitian 
could no longer kill or torture his 
ſubject, (himſelf a priſoner} ) he could 
enjoy the agonies of flies ſlowly expiring | 
of their wounds. And that fame good 
man (John Howard, Eſq;) who has 
travelled throughout Europe, to viſit 
_ unhappy priſoners, and has ſhamed 
_ princes and ſtates to mitigate their 
woes, has alſo ſet apart a comfortable 
| 5 
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paſture for his old 5 worn out 
1 
Ane 1 urks, and other Eaftern na- 
tions, (whom we affect to call bar- ; 
barians) build hoſpitals for, and think 
it a due act of charity to relieve help- 
| leſs animals. And do we (Who call 
ourſelves Chriſtians) 1 imagine that God, 
who has an eye over all his works, 
who forbids to muzzle the ox who 
treadeth out the corn, who ſpared 
Nineveh, not only upon account of the 
innocent infants and inſane, but be- 
cauſe of © much cattle;” who heareth 
the young ravens when they call aloud 
for food, who ſuffereth not a ſparrow 
to fall to the ground without his 
notice; do we think he ſeeth not the 
diſtreſſes of poor irrational creatures, 
or will require no account of our con- 
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1 think (quoth Thomas) v women's | tongues | 


Of alpin leaves are made. 


Wirz. oF Bern $ Baran, 


M AN + was endowed by heaven with 


a ſtrong athletic frame of body, 


to hew down the trees of the foreſt, 
and tear out the rocks from the entrails 
of the earth; his heart ſwells with 
ardour in the conflict of battle, and he 
launches out undaunted amidſt the 
roaring of the ſeas: yet, leſt he ſhould 
wo haughty with his ſtrength. and 


proweſs, 


caſion, and this in ſuch haſte and fury, 


them, muſt on every flight occaſion 
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proweſs, to let him ſee how lender a 


weapon is ſufficient to cool his courage, : 
to woman was given the powers of the 0 i 
A e 

Thoſe who are the moſt dexterous | 
at uſing this little, ſharp and dangerous : i 


weapon, are commonly called ſcolds, 
and may be divided into three claſſes, 
(viz. ) the Paſſionate, the whiners, and 
S the teazers. | 

The paſſionate are always ready to 
diſcharge a volley on every ſlight oc- 


as quickly to exhauſt the very ſtrength 

of fury itſelf, and are generally as haſty 
in their torgiveneſs or ſubmiſſions, as 
they were in their rage; ſo that they 5 

will ſeldom be hated by their relatives 
or dependants, but deſpiſed: and as 

every one who has any connection with 
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meet their fury, they ſoon learn not 4 
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to fear it on a great one, and ſo become 
careleſs of giving them offence. 

The whiners are the elegiſts in ſcold- 
ing: whatever is their theme, it is deli- 
vered in the ſtile of complaint. Huſ- 
bands are fo eaſy; ſervants fo careleſs, 
ſo lazy; if ſhe was gone it would be 
ſeen ; and fhe is little able to take care; 
ſhe is weary of her life; and ſuch like 
mournful ſtrains of ſelf-pity as would 
melt the heart of any thing, except a 
huſband whoſe tympanum is ſo be- 
numbed by the fame doleful ſounds 
continually playing upon it, as to be 
no more affected than by the mourn- 
ful murmuring of a waterfall. But 
in favor of theſe poor women, it muſt 
be obſerved, that this their temper | 
often proceeds from weakneſs of bodily 
_ conſtitution ; the pains and faintneſſes 
which attend chronic diſorders, may 


break a naturally good temper. 4 


| once knew « one who poſſeſſed a ſweet- | 
| neſs 
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neſs of diſpoſition, which not all the 
ſufferings incident to a broken con- 
ſtitution could affect ut ſhe 1 is no 
more. „ 
The moſt deteſtable ſpecies of 
ſcolds are the teazers. Their crime bears 
the ſame proportion to that of the 
_ paſſionate, as deliberate murder does 
to man-ſlaughter, while the plaintive 
notes of the whiners are a kind of ſelf- 
defence. But the teazers (without put- 


ting themſelves to the pain of being 


in a paſſion) will wriggle on for hours, 
tormenting every one who is ſo un- 
happy as to be forced to be within 


hearing. The elocution of theſe gen- 


tlewomen 1s really ſurpriſing. 1 have 
Heard one of them run through almoſt 
all the figures of rhetoric, in ſcolding 
her maid for breaking a penny baſon. 
The hearing organs, however, of thoſe 
| who are much uſed to them, become 
0 callous, that all their upbraidings, 
their 
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their acrimonious raillery, and their 
woe-fraught complaints, ſeem only as 
the filing of a ſaw;——very diſagree- 
able, but totally unaffecting. 
Now, as the principal uſe of this 
little powerful female weapon, (in or- 
dinary life) is to keep the maid and the 
huſband in due obedience, ſome re- 
marks on its proper application to theſe 
different purpoſes, might, perhaps, be 
ſerviceable to my favourites——my fe- 
male readers. 
It ſhould be confidered, that the 
ſtrength of this ſame little goad, de- 
pends entirely upon the delicacy of 
feeling in the perſons upon whom it 
is employed, and conſequently if too 
much uſed on any one, it muſt loſe its 
force, by their becoming familiarized 
and hardened to it. Beſides which, 


there is ſo much generous pride in 


human nature, that there are, I believe, 
very few ſervants who will not be more 
- wrought 
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nh upon by a how of kindneſs 

and confidence, (yet with a reſoluteneſs 
not to be impoſed on) than by a con- 
ſtant fretful, chiding, or a ſuſpicious 
ſeverity. I have ſeen a girl brought to 
tears, and I dare ſay a ſincere repent- 

_ ance for a fault, by an indulgent miſ- 


treſs only ſaying, © Molly, none ſhould _ 


« have made me believe you would 
« have done fo!” The implied com- 
pliment ſoftened, and opened her heart 
to feel the full force of the reproof. 
There is certainly a degree of politeneſs 
due to ſervants and dependants, as well 
as other people; they ſhould not be 
reproved (when it can be avoided) be- 
fore company, as it not only diſtreſſes, 
but hardens them more. I remem- 
ber once buying a diſh of tea very dear, 
by being obliged to hear the good 
woman of the houſe, railing at, and 
_ complaining of her ſervants, while 


the poor fretted maid was going bluſh- 
Vos. II. | = e ing? 
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ing back alt 8 betwixt the 
apartment where we ſat and the kitchen. 
She could juſt hear enough to make her 
uneaſy, without well knowing what it 
vas; and nothing can be more diſtreſſing 
than to know one is ſpoken ill of, with- 
cout having the opportunity of defend- 
ing one's ſelf, or without even know- 
ing what the crime alledged is. Cor- 
poreal torture is happily aboliſhed by 
the laws of this free country; but ſhall 
every ſaucy dame dare to inflict the t tor- 
| ture of the mind? 
If there is ſome degree of delicacy : 
neceſſary in ſcolding the maid, there 
cannot be much leſs due to the good 
man of the houſe; for nothing makes 
him appear ſo comtemptible, as when 
we ſee him under the diſcipline of his 
wife's tongue. The little corrections 
| he may ſtand in need of, had better be 
applied in private. If he muſt have 
curtain lectures, let them be curtain 
ane f 
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lectures indeed. The preſſure of a ſoft 
boſom, added to the tenderly delivered 
admonition, will have much more effect 
in reforming a faulty huſband, than 
railing and abuſe, Men are generally 
proud and obſtinate, but toward the 
fair ſex kind and generous. Let but 
khemſelves and the world think that 
they play the maſter, and a wife may 
have all a reaſonable woman will deſire; : 
but bad language and abuſe, petrifies 
the heart, and makes him ſtick to a 
fault, both from natural obſtinacy, and 
for fear of being laughed at, as being 
 over-ruled by his wife. Beſides which, 
an abuſive tongue will (if any thing 
| can) tempt a man to uſe that privilege, 
” allowed by the old common law of 
giving his wife « moderate correction; 
and ſuch as will not be guilty of that . 
brutality, may be driven to ſeek that 
peace and happineſs abroad, which they 
cannot find at home, and ſo gradually : 
C2 „„ 
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be led into ſuch a train of extrava- 
gance and debauchery, as muſt end in 
the ruin both of themſelves and fa- 
miles. ng Lk 


NU M. 
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NU MB E R lv. 


c oT QUEANS. 


—= Thou dear half man. 


DRYDEN. 


1 SHOULD beg pardon of my 
correſpondent, Mr. Plainſenſe, for 
having neglected his ſecond letter ſo 
very long; but ſhall now inſert it, and 
endeavour to anſwer his demands. 


To the AU F H OR; 
3 
Myſelf and friends are much ob- 


liged to you for your anſwer con- 
Cc . cerning 
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cerning ghoſts and witches, and would 
be glad to have your opinion whether 
there are any ſuch things as Mo- 
phradites. es 


Jam, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, 


PETER PLAINSENSE. 


Hermaphrodites (for that J ſuppoſe 
my friend Peter means) are very nu- 
merous in this land, and may be di- 
vided into two numerous claſſes, thoſe 
who appear in breeches, and thoſe who 
wear petticoats ; the firſt are generally 
called Cot-queans, and the ſecond 
Robins. Ea, e 
A Cot-quean, or Cot-queen, (for I | 
am not certain of the etymology of the 
word, whether it is from being the 
principal ſcold, or affecting to be the 
ſovereign miſtreſs of the family) is a 
thing 


3 
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thing of doubrful gender, which might 
paſs for a man, but that it muſt be 
always interfering in what is the pro- 


per buſineſs of women. Thoſe who 
have the misfortune to be under wives, 


(for theſe poor women have no real 


huſbands) I ſay thoſe who are married 
to theſe creatures, have very miſerable 


lives; they are always thwarting them 
in every thing, for they unite the bad 


qualities of both ſexes, the peeviſhneſs 


of the woman, and the hard hearted- 
neſs of the man. Beſides, there is (I 


know not how to expreſs it) a kind of 


maſculine ſpirited weakneſs, towards the 


wife of his boſom in a real man, 
which, as it were, ſmooths and ſoftens 
the rugged ways of wedlock, but which 
| theſe creatures want the manhood to 
have the leaſt idea of. 


| I once had the misfortune to ſpend 


half a day at the houſe of a Cot- 
quean, whom I took to be a man by 


C4 his 
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his dreſs, until the pudding-bag being 
wanting, gave him an opportunity of 
letting us know * there was none in 
«© the houſe, except himſelf, took care 
« of any thing.” This ſerved him to 
wrangle about until dinner was ſet 
upon the table; and then the pudding 
was not ſufficiently light ; although he 
had told “our wife” over and over, 
how his mother uſed to make them, 
yet ſhe never did better: and then the 
meat was too much boiled; not one 
piece of beet but had been ſpoiled by 
over falting. 'The wife now ventured 
to anſwer, © that would ſoon be over, 
«as there was but one piece left.” Here 
he flew in a rage, © there were two, 
© or ſhe had waſted it.” Thus a ſharp 
and weary altercation enſued, until I 
adviſed their ſatisfying themſelves by 
examining; when happily peace was 
_ reſtored by his being found the more 
knowing houſe-wite of the two; in 


which 5 
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which he did not a little triumph, —# 
although IT could not help thinking he A 
had been guilty of at leaſt one fooliſh 
action in his life, the marrying a 

woman to whom he durſt not truſt the 
domeſtic ceconomy of his family. 1 


A Robin is a creature in petticoats, 1 
which is ſo very much wiſer than the 9 
0 


honeſt man, who is its mate, that he N 
muſt not preſume to do any thing but” © 
as this he-/be pleaſes to direct him; 
and as the poor man cannot conduct 
his affairs with any ſpirit, for fear of 
her anger, to get clear of trembling 
and uneaſineſs, he at laſt lets her fairly 
take all buſineſs into her own hands, 
of which ſhe is fillily proud, and enter- 
tains her acquaintance (who never fail 
to laugh behind her back) with nothing 
but her management; prefacing it al- 
ways with, © my good man is eaſy, and 
© never minds theſe things; by which, 
(if ſhe conſidered it) ſhe makes both 
7 EF, him 
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him and herſelf ridiculous for a wo- 
man taking upon herſelf, what ſhould 
be the more peculiar buſineſs of her 


huſband, cuts in reality as abſurd a 
figure, as her good man would do waſhing 


the diſhes. 


That there may be caſes where the 
wife's abilities may be greater than the 


huſbands, I am ready to allow; and 
| when fo, ſhe may be of great ſervice 
to him, if inſtead of indulging her 


vanity inſolently, and evidently taking 


the lead, ſhe has the fenſe to conſi- 
der that | 


She who with a weak man wiſely lives, 


Will ſeem to obey the due commands ſhe gives, 


It is thus that Urfilina has, by her 


prudent counſels and kind encourage- 


ments, raiſed her naturally blunt and 
fimple mate to opulence, and made 


him reſpeRted amongſt his neighbours ; 5 


while 
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while Terms has reduced her poor 

man (naturally of the ſame temper) to 
the ſtate of a mere hind upon his 
own freehold; over-run by his wife, 
pitied, yet deſpiſed by his neighbours, | 
and diſregarded even by his own chil- 
| dren: for ſo very ungenerous is human 
nature, that where ever either the fa- 


ther or mother of a family is treated ill 


by the other, the children Join * 


contemning the depreſſed parent. 


One thing, however, I would adviſe 
all women to beware of; the marrying 
a blockhead, in hopes of being his 
director: for as there is no beaſt of 
burthen ſo obſtinately ſtupid as an aſs, 
ſo is there no man ſo conceitedly un- 
tractable as a fool; and he is eſpecially 


always the firſt to think his wife one. 


But a truly ſenſible man will hardly 
give his hand to a woman, in whoſe. | 
diſcretion and fidelity he has not fone 


. degree of confidence. 


„ 
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For my part I ſee little natural ſupe- 
riority in either ſex; and altogether 
agree with that amiable writer, Mr. 
Richardſon, that the words Command 
and Obey ſhould be blotted out of the 
_ Matrimonial Vocabulary. Only there 
is this material difference, a man may 
make himſelf ridiculous by too implicit 

a ſubmiſſion to his wife, which a wo- 


man can never do by her obedience 


to her huſband : for which reaſon, when 
diſputes become obſtinate, it 1s very 
commendable for the wife to give way: 
but in return, the huſband ſhould cer- 
tainly allow her ſome degree of free- f 
dom in her own domeſtic province. 
It is, doubtleſs, proper to conſult each 
other's inclinations and opinions, that 
neither be ſo much in awe of the 
other, as not to act their part with 
caſe and happineſs. To borrow an 
alluſion from ſtate affairs, each official 
miniſter ſhould have liberty to act 
with 
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with freedom and ſpirit in his own 
department, yet every affair of much 
importance ſhould be decided upon in 
the cabinet. IN e 


1 
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NUMBE 1 


C OCNNUBIAL CONFIDENCE, 


When ſouls, who ſhould agree to will the ſame, 

To have one common object of their wiſhes, 
Look different ways, regardleſs of each other, : 
Think what a train of wretchedneſs en ſacs. 

Love ſhall be baniſh'd from the genial bed, 
0 Their nights mall all be lonely and unquiet, 


And every day ſhall bea 2 5 of cares. 3 . 


M'nthup fave Plato) 1 were + nie 
originally divided into male and 
female, but each individual was a 
compound of both ſexes, and was in 
itſelf both huſband and wife, melted | 
down into one living creature, in which 
= there Was ſo eee an harmony, 
| | . and 
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and perfection of happineſs, that the 
Androgynes (or men women) became 
inſolent with proſperity, and ſo, to 
| puniſh them, they were divided from 
each other into different ſexes and 
different perſons, each purſuing diffe- 


rent views, and led by ſeparate incli- 


nations, ſo becoming in their imper- 
fect union the authors of each others . 


miſery. 


It is thus that the fanciful philoſo. 5 
pher points out the happineſs which 


attends a compleat union of intereſt 
and inclination in man and wife, and 
the unhappineſs which muſt reſult 


from their diſagreement. Every one's 
reaſon and experience muſt convince 


him of the truth of this; ſo that if 1 


could lay down ſome eaſy and ſimple 
rules which might help to keep har- 
mony and affection alive in matrimo- 
8 nial life, -miefrunka they would not be 


altogether % 
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altogether unwarthy of the attention of 
my readers. 
The firſt thing neceſſary to connubial = 
happineſs is, that there be a mutual = 
_ eſteem and affection betwixt the par- 
5 ties previous to their union: as with- 
out the firſt, love, as ſoon as deſire 
is gratified, will ſink into ſatiety and 
diſguſt; and without the tender affec- 
tions of the heart, the moſt perfect 
eſteem and confidence will be cold 
and lifeleſs. In ſuch a ſtate the parties 
may not be miſerable, but they never 
can be bleſt. Where a man or Wo- 
man diſcovers a tenderneſs in the 
partner of their bed, it will ex- 
cuſe many little failings; but the moſt 
unexceptionable conduct without that 
may ſatisfy the judgment, but can ne- 
ver touch the heart. Love is, there- 
fore, abſolutely neceſſary to happy 
wedlock; but then I do not mean by 
: love that mad and violent paſſion which 
is 
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is to put people in danger of hanging 
or drowning, if it meets with a dif. 
appointment; but that calm greatneſs of 
ſoul which a kind and generous heart 
can ſcarcely fail to feel, for one who 
has ſhewn it ſo much of love and confi- 
dence to chuſe it as a partner for 


life. 


(to borrow a term from the faſhiona- 


ble ſcience of boxing) every frivolous 
matter furniſnes them with an oppor- 
tunity of quarrelling, and, by degrees, 
their hearts become hardened againſt 


each other, and every ſpark of affec- 
tion is extinguiſhed. Young people 


when they marry ſhould not form too 
great expectations of happineſs, nor 
think to find every virtue in the object 


Another neceſſary inclination is, an 
| unwillingneſs to take exceptions, and 
a mutual endeavouring to avoid quar- 
rels and diſputes; for if a man and 
wife get once into the way of ſparring 
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of their choice: we are not to expect 
incompatible good qualities in the ſame 
perſon, for all mortals have their fail- 
ings, and every virtue its alloy. Thus 
the careful and dexterous man of buſi- 
| neſs is apt to be fretful or haſty in 
| temper; and the good-natured and 
generous, indolent and profuſe : they 

ſhould, therefore, bear with, and en- 
deavour to adapt themſelves to each 

_ other's little foibles, and by kind and 


faite. If at any time 6 penn gets the 
better of reaſon and diſcretion, they 
ſhould "retain no bitterneſs in their 


hearts, but as much as poſſible baniſn 2 


every remembrance of it from their 
thoughts. It was excellent advice, 
given by Archbiſhop Cranmer, to a 
young couple, © never both of them 
eto wear the fool's cap together” —if 
they can * „ 
But 
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But I would particularly adviſe mar- 
ried people to avoid diſputes before 
company, as it is painful to every hearer, 
and is befides more irritating to their 
own feelings than when alone. Let 
many, who I believe are, notwithſtand- 
ing, no very unhappy couples, have got 
into a fooliſh way of ſnapping each 
| other in converſation. There are very 
few but who, in heat of diſcourſe, will be 
ſaying ſome things which will not bear 
a critical examination, and which it is 
the height of rudeneſs to notice; and it is 
not leſs, but rather more ſo, if the 
parties are man and wite, becauſe i it 
muſt therefore give the greater uneafi- 
neſs to every one who hears them. 
Others there are who make themſelves 
_ ridiculous by an over affected fondneſs 
in public; but ſurely matrimonial life 
yields ſufficient opportunity both for 
kiſſing and ſnarling, without troubling | 
company with it. Yet I do not ap- 
; as prove. 
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prove of their behaviour who affect 
an unnatural regard for each other. 
The truly amiable manner is a kind 
of free, eaſy, and tender civility, which 
I know not how to deſcribe, but which 
a ſenſible couple, who love and 
- eſtcem each. other, will naturally fall 
into. 25 | 
But, perhaps, the moſt eſſential re- ; 
quiſite to connubial happineſs, is the 
parties having a compleat confidence 
in, and openneſs of heart towards 
each other. I know there are ſome 
of your very wiſe men, who pride 
themſelves in keeping their affairs 
ſecret from their wives; yet 
ſurely they muſt have made a very 
_ fooliſh choice, whether love or ava- 
rice was their motive, who marry 
thoſe in whole diſcretion and fide- 
lity they cannot confide, If a man's 
affairs be flouriſhing, who ſhould 
| rejoice with him, but his partner 
„ e yes for 
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for life, the mother of his children; 
if critical, as his family oeconomy 


muſt in great meaſure depend upon 


her, how ſhould ſhe know how to 
conduct it with propriety, when ig- 
norant of his circumſtances? Beſides, 
misfortunes, when they have been 
long expected, fall much lighter 
when they do come, as the mind is 


previouſly prepared, and hardened for 


their reception. But how terrible 
muſt it be for a poor woman, who 
is thinking herſelf and children ſe- 

cure of plenty, to be at once, and by 


one unforeſeen blow, reduced to indi- 


gence and want. A man ſhould 
ceſſary his circumſtances, conſiſtent. 


with prudence, will admit; and ſhe, 


on her part, ſhould never think of 
any ſiniſter views of obtaining them. 
They ſhould never entertain any idea 


of ſeparate proſpects, but conſider 
Ss their 
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their intereſts as entirely the ſame, as 


indeed theirs certainly muſt be, who 


are to paſs their lives, and are, as it 
1 blended together. | 


N U M- 
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PARENTAL AFFECTION 
AND EXAMPLE. 
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Relations dear, and all the charities, 


of father, fon and brother. 


Mit rox. 


; O F all creatures in this viſible part 
of the creation, none come into 
the world ſo weak and helpleſs as man, 
or for ſo very long a time depend upon 
their Parents for ſupport and protec- 
tion. The fiſh, moſt inſects, and even 
ſome birds, (as the oſtrich) abandon 
their eggs to the providential care of 
nature, 
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nature, to be hatched by the genial 
warmth of the ſeaſon; the young 
quadruped, (the calf or the lamb) 


almoſt as ſoon as it ſees light, riſes 
and ſeeks the teat; it trots after, or 


plays beſide its dam, until a freſh 


ſeaſon, and a new inclination - makes 


her baniſh the young animal, now 
become able to provide its own ſup- 
port. Even the feathered choir, 
are fully diſcharged from all care of 
their callow young in a few weeks; 
but the tender in fant can only ſprawl 
and ry, and continue weak and 
5 helpleſs for years. Vet although 
this may ſeem at firſt ſight a hard- 


ſnip on the human race, it is in 


reality their higheſt privilege and ad- 


vantage; for the child, by being longer 


under parental care and direction, has 
the opportunity of imbibing more | 
knowledge and experience, before it 
enters the world on its own bottom; ; 


and 
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and alſo of fixing the greater and more 


laſting impreſſion on the affections of 5 


its parents; it gives the opportunity (or 


indeed is almoſt the ſole occaſion, by 1 
keeping them longer in a family way) 5 
of cementing fraternal affection among 
brethren; affording the parents a 
natural right to a greater and more 
laſting ſhare of filial obedience and af- 


fection from their children. 


As it moſt eſſentially effects the great 


deſigns of nature in the population and 


ceconomy of the world, of all natural 


affections the parental is the moſt uni- 


verſally ſtrong; and of all relative duties 


that is the more ſeldom or wilfully 


_ violated: in this the indolent and ſlug- : 
giſn are careful and pains raking, 


the narrow- minded and ſelfiſh are gene- 
rous and kind. Yet, how ſtrange is it, 
the want of a ceremony previous to the 


birth of the child will render their hearts 
callous to this (fo general) parental 
Vor. II. 355 3 tender- 
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tenderneſs, it makes them ſeem entirely 
inſenſible to all that fond ſolicitude ſo 
natural to a father. Would they re- 
venge upon the innocent and helpleſs _ 
offspring of their ilicit amours, their 
own ſhame and guilt, becauſe they have 
robbed the harmleſs infant of all the 
credit of birth, of all the moſt diſtant | 
proſpects of inheritance? Muſt they like- 
wiſe deprive it of their paternal care and 
protection? Moſt of theſe poor chil- 
_ dren might complain with the unfortu- 
nate Mr. Sanne, 


© —— No moth cre. 
ec Shielded my infant innocence with pray'r; 
4 MN father's guardian Hand my youth main- 


„ tain'd, 


« Call'd forth my virtues, and from vice re- 
. ſtrain d.“ 


* Yet let the looſe and thoughtleſs 
= remember, whoever takes upon him 
| | to. 


8 
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to become a lier becomes alſo bound, 8 
to the great Father of all, to ſupport, 0 
protect, provide for, and inſtruct his 


children; nor will his neglect of a 


| ceremony” (however ſacred or eſſential to 


a virtuous connection that ceremony 


may be) in the leaſt excuſe him; on 


the contrary, his guiltineſs in the pre- 


vious injury done the poor infant, and 
the injuſtice offered its mother, muſt _ 
make his future conduct the more ri- 


gidly enquired into. How- ſtrange is 


it then, that in ſickneſs, at the ſpeedy 
or lingering approaches of death, men 
can ſtill perſiſt in this unnatural cruelty! 
and while they are bequeathing plen- 
_ tiful portions to their other children, 
or perhaps to collateral heirs, theſe 
poor creatures are ſtill left unprovided 


for, or left to all the miſeries of friend- 
leſs want, to all the temptations of un- 


3 adviſed Py: 


„ But 
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But towards their lawfully begotten 
iſſue it is ſeldom parents fail in their 
duty from want of natural affection. If 
the looſe and extravagant bring: their 
children to poverty, it is not ſo much 
from defect of tenderneſs to; them, 48 


for want of prudence, conduct, and virtue 
to controul their paſſions, even when 


their own intereſt and happineſs, as 


well as that of their families, are at ſtake. 
Children are armed by nature with an 
irreſiſtable ſweetneſs; their artleſs blan- 


diſhments, their innocent prattle, win 


upon the hearts of any who have the care 


of them, much more ſo, when that is 
attended with a conſciouſneſs of their 


being ours; ſo that they may be ac- 


counted a kind of monſters in nature 


who are deſtitute of parental feelings. 


If parents, as ſuch, err in their conduct, 
it is oftener from too much tenderneſs, 


which allows of improvident indul- 
_ gence, from a want of ſteadineſs of 


mind, 
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mind, or judgment, but moſt of all 
from a defect in their own principles 
or manners, by inſtilling falſe ſenti- 
ments, or ſetting bad examples. 
Children ſhould be made at once 
to fear and love their parents; but this 
reverence cannot be gained by ſeverity 
only; parents ſhould be careful not to 
let their children ſee any thing in 
their behaviour which is mean or baſe. 
It is certainly, as Mr. Addiſon remarks, 
a misfortune to a family when the 
had of it is a coxcorub, but it 18 yet 
a greater when he is a raſcal. Chil- 
aren naturally imitate thoſe about them, 
more eſpecially their parents. When Miſs 
was reproved for ſwearing, ſhe pertly 
replied, Pappa ſwears, and Mamma 
« ſwears, and they would not do it 
« if they thought it wrong.” A ſtriking 
leſſon this! The wifer nations among 
the antient heathens were particular. ynice 
of even mentioning any thing looſe or 


„ vicious 
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vicious among families. I am 
aſlamed, ſays the old citizen of 
Athens, in Terence, * to name it be- 
fore your mother.“ He was aſhamed 
even to name a lewd woman before 
her. And Juvenal marks it as the 
particular degeneracy of the age in 
which he lived, that men frequented 
indecent and laſcivious ſhews in com- 
pany with their wives: but how fre- 
quently among us, who call ourſelves 
Chriſtians, do we hear. men froth 
out the moſt ſhocking, ribaldry, not 
only in the preſence of their wives, 
but of their daughters, women grown. 
If theſe poſſeſs real delicacy, how ſhock- 
ng to hear ſuch traſh. from the Very 
What a ' tendency am it Fg ruin 
their modeſty; to prepare them for 
the deſtruction | of their virtue and 
Een, Moti nods 
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I heard it very juſtly 11 in 
the courſe of converſation lately, 
That if a young perſon of an honeſt 
„ family was diſhoneſt, it muſt be 
* owing to a very bad natural diſpo- 
« ſition; and, on the contrary, it was 
« more than commonly meritorious if 
« a perſon of a mean and ſcandalous 
« race ſhould become an honeſt, credi- 
table man.” And, indeed, it is dif- 
ficult for a young perſon who ſees 
nothing with his parents, with thoſe 
he is moſt inclined to follow, but 
what is looſe and trivial, to gain true 
ideas of virtue and ſobriety; or for 
thoſe who ſee nothing at home but 
ſchemes or practices of deceit, to learn 
how to ſet a proper value von honeity 
and honour. 

How very much then muſt it be 
incumbent upon parents to ſhew their 
children a good example, to inſtil into 
D them carly ſentiments of virtue and : 
: „„ honour, 
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honour, and, above all, to teach 

and to ſhew them that they themſelves 
have the higheſt reverence for the 
great truths and precepts of our holy 
religion. 


NUM- 
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t eee. 


F | Their love in early infancy began, 
And roſe as childhood ripen'd into man. 


94 * 
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1 Have already MH WY 1 how 
much greater obligation the young 
ones of the human race are to their 
parents, than any of the animal crea- 
tion; and as rational creatures, capa- 
ble of grateful feelings, they muſt be 
under a tie which the, others are not, 
of continuing their dutiful regard 
2 longer than, their OWN ſceming neceſ- | 
ities may require, even for life; and 
on of 
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of repaying by their tender care, when 
their parents lie under the infirmities 
of ſickneſs or old age, for that which 
was beſtowed upon them in their help- 
leſs infancy. And if this filial love 
ſeems to be ſomewhat leſs forcibly 
impreſſed by the inſtinctive hand of 
nature, than parental feelings are, it 
is only becauſe care in rearing the in- 
fant ſtock was too abſolutely neceſſary 
to the continuance of the human race, 
to have it truſted to the caſual efforts 
of reaſon and conſcience; not that 
the neglect of the other, in a moral 
view, is leſs criminal, and the practice, 

as being more a free-wil virtue, muft 
be the more meritorious. s. 

But the firſt duty which chillrch 
owe, or are capable of paying their 
parents, is obedience ; and this their 
intereſt as well as natural duty re- 
quires of them. For parents very 
ſeldom {even in thoſe commands which 
ſeem 


8 
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ſeem moſt rigid) mean any thing but 
their real good: their maturer age 
and experience, ſeeing through the 
clearer medium of diſpaſſionate reaſon, 
make them judge better than young 
people can for themſelves, who are too 
frequently the dupes of juvenile paſ- 
ſions and fond defires. They ſhould 
be willing to ſacrifice many of their 
little fancies to the will of their pa- 
rents, although it may appear to 
them a little capricious. It is not 
ſufficient that they know they do 
not real evil, or that they hazard no 
miſchief, they ſhould avoid whatever 
ſeems to alarm the anxious tender- | 
neſs of a parental boſom. The beſt 
way to prevent this, 1s to be open to 
them with regard to their views, 
whether of buſineſs or pleaſure; and 
to encourage this, parents ſhould not 
look with too ſevere an eye, but give 
ſome little indulgence to youthful 
| D 6 „ , 
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fancy, yet certainly they ought to 
reſtrain youthful exceſs; and of what 
is fo, they muſt be the better judges, 
who have had experience in the ways 
and neceſſities of life. 

But when young people rife into 
manhood, and their parents ſink into 
the vale of years, a new train of duties 
become incumbent upon them.— 
« To rock the cradle of declining age,” 
to apply the lenient balm of care and 
tenderneſs, to be a comfort and ſupport 
to them in their infirmity, is what moſt 
aſſuredly nature and gratitude require. 
Aching bones, and languid ſpirits, make 
old age at beſt but comfortleſs; but 
when infirmity is accompanied by want, 
it is {till more dreadful. In ſuch a 
ſtate, children if they poſſibly can 
ſhould ſupport their aged parents. 
Can they pleaſe themſelves with any 
little luxury, when he who has ſpent 
the flower of his days in toiling to ſub- 

1 e ſiſt 
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ſiſt them in their helpleſs infancy ; or 
ſhe who bore all the pains of the mo- 
ther, all the tedious cares and watchi ngs of 
the nurſe to rear them into manhood, 
is labouring under all the miſeries of 
want, or only ſubſiſting on the ſparing 
allowance of common charity. 

Another way children may yied 
comfort to their parents is in their agrees 
ment, and fraternal affection for each 
other. It muſt indeed be good and 
pleaſant for brethren to dwell toge- 
ther in unity. Where that is the caſe, | 
and all prove friendly to each other, 
a numerous family is indeed a bleſſing, 
and advantageous even to the children; 
as the greater credit, ſupport, and 
aſſiſtance they may yield each other, 
more than recampenſes for their mi- 
nuter diviſions of patrimony. Bre- 
thren, it is true, are not often compa. 
nions in the purſuit of pleaſure ; but this 
Is no eee againſt the natural 


ſti rength | 
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ſtrength of fraternal affection, as it is 
entirely owing to a delicacy of not ex- 
poſing their little foibles to thoſe who 
are too anxiouſly their friends to give 
them indulgence : in reality, the friend. 
ſhips: of pleaſurable companions, are 
as little ſolid as the flimſy foundation 
on which they are built; but brothers 
will often prove friends in neceſſity, 
when: all theſe ſeemingly kinder com- 
panions will ſtand aloof. The tie of 
. nature is ſo binding, and their intereſt 
if | ſo connected, that if a friendſhip be 
= cultivated among them as it _ ought, 
there i certainly the leſs hazard of 
deceit, than in men's friendly con- 
nections. 35 
In order to cultivate and preſerve | 
this mutual Kindneſs among their 
children, parents ſhould, from their 
carlieſt years, diſcourage their com- 
plaints againſt each other, and avoid 
5 OY — among chem, by ſhew- 
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ing the leaſt partiality: the youngeſt 
minds are quick at diſcerning any 


ting of this kind, and when their 


parent's love is their chiefeſt pride and 
pleaſure, it kindles warm reſentment 
againſt thoſe who they think rob them 
of their ſhare. Parental love is happily | 
adapted to children's neceſſities; thoſe 
who from bodily weakneſs, or any other 
_ eauſe;” have given the greateſt trouble 
and anxiety, will naturally have the 
ſtrongeſt hold of the affections; and 


as the youngeſt long continues the 


weakeſt, it may likely continue a fa- 
vourite; or if chere be a boy, who has 
a little of the rake in him, from the 
natural liking women have to that 
Character, it may poſſibly (although ſhe 
herſelf knows not the real cauſe) make 
him his mother's. darling. As authors 
are themſelves. the leaſt competent to 
judge of the comparative merits of their 
own 1 productions, ſo are parents the 
7) leaſt 
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leaſt- qualified to N on the greater | 


or leſs deſerts of their children; and 


even when they think they give a pre- 
ference on the ſureſt grounds of reaſon, 
it will be much more e to con- 
ceal it. FVV 
In 3 102 ls; as they ran to 
perpetuate a good agreement in their 
families, ſuch as have property to leave 
behind them, ſhould be careful to get a 
ſettlement made of it previous to their 
deceaſe; otherwiſe they may venture 
to prophecy with Alexander, that their 
memories will be honoured with ſtrange 
funeral games. I can ſee no reaſon for 
people fo long putting off that very 
neceſſary buſineſs; | it. proceeds from a 
combination of very falſe and ridicu- 
lous ideas; to make a will, occaſions 
their thinking of death, and of parting 
wich thoſe worldly goods they too 
much value: but ſurely chis draws: them 
no nearer dying, but, on the contrary, 
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every concern being ſettled, ſhould - 


render them more at caſe on the attack 
of any dangerous diforder, and leave 
them more at leiſure to reflect on their 
| infinitely more important concerns. 
Beſides, ſuch a ſettlement muſt be moſt 
properly made when the mind and body 
are both at eaſe, and in their vigour ; 


for when men are weak and in pain, 


their ſpirits hurried, and their thoughts 
| confuſed, may they not make groſs 
: miſtakes, be fatally forgetful ; or how 
much contrary to juſtice, to their own 
more conſiderate intentions, may they 
in this weak ſtate be over perſuaded to 
do, by thoſe who happen to be about 
them? Nay, they may be ſo very ſud- 
denly taken off, as to leave every thing 
in confuſion :—in any of theſe caſes, a 
heart-burning and contention may be 
raiſed among brethren or relations, 
more prejudicial to their happineſs and 


inter efts, 
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intereſts, than his effects could boeh 
benefit them. 
And here I muſt remark how very 

indecent, nay, cruel it is for children 

or friends to croak over a dying man, 
like fo many hungry vultures watching 
for their prey. The good things of 
this world may have their value, yet 
are not of ſuch very great importance, 
that the deſire of them ſhould baniſh 
every idea of juſtice, generoſity, and 
family kindneſs; every gentler feeling, 
every regard to delicacy, every degree 
-of commiſeration of the ſufferings, every 
— pain at finally parting with a dying 


4108 
41 parent or friend, from a human breaſt, 
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NUMBER VIII 


10 n N. Mx AL A v 


Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling, 


And out he rode——a colonelling. 
HR 29190114 1 Burles· 


To the AUTHOR. 
SIR, | 
As 1 dare ſay you would be bey 


that our ancient rural cuſtom of 
deciding quarrels by fiſty-cuff, ſhould | 
be aboliſhed to make way for the leſs - 
manly, yet often more fatal ſquib-firing 
of the dueliſt, I hope you will pleaſe 
| EW 0 
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to inſert the incloſed ballad, meant to 
ridicule an attempt of that kind in a 
peaſant. 


1 am yours, &c. 
Porras rs. 


B A L L. X 5 


TUNE, CHEVY-CHASE, 


My merry men, health to the Mag, . : 
„Our lives and ſafeties all;“ 
oO woeful combat lately did” 
On Tyne's green banks befall. 
wy ploughboy of —Northumberland, 
A whirly-whim did take, 
That he would fight, like errant knight, 
For very fightings fake, Fs 


| Yer truſt me now, ce it were a. fin,” 
lis comely face to ſpoil, | 

22 W ith bloody noſe, and black ned eyesy 
Marks of a vulgar broil. e 
IM 
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80 like true wight of quality, 

His foe he did defy; 
With ſword and piſtol arm'd complete, 
Their hardihood to we 


e 
. 


Then mounted on his gallant ſtecd, 
Moſt like a baron bold, h 
He ſeeks the foe — but none appears, — 
f Eis courage ſwells tenfold, 


1 he parades, the plain, 
Deriding all his foes; e 
ok with his piſtol's loud reports, 75 

Fright all theowneighb'ring crows. 


| Thus when of old a lion fled, 
(80 ancient fables ſay) | 
Twas but an aſs—prick'd up his ears, 
Moſt manfully to > bray. 


Jam 
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I am far from ſuppoſing the above 
ballad would ſtand the teſt of criticiſm, 
for although our poetaſter has happily 
enough at the beginning, imitated. 
the ſimplicity of his ancient model, he 
has in his latter ſtanzas quitted it, for 


| the quaint wit of the epigram; yet I : | 
could not refuſe to infert it. For 1 
| would indeed be very ſorry that our | 


country youths ſhould look upon it 


as the point of honour to ſtand as a 


mark to be ſhot at. Notwithſtanding | 
the quarrelſome, who love © fighting 
better than their food,” have gene- 


0 rally ſufficient thickneſs of ſkull to 
bear the hardeſt blows a ſimple fiſt 


can lay on, yet I doubt their pericra- 
niums, tough as they are, might yield 


to the force of a leaden bullet. In- 


ſtead of our imitating youths of qua- 


lity, I wiſh theſe GENTLE people would 


rather adopt our cuſtoms ; for as 
: their honourable Pates are full as | 
3 a Rrongly > 
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ſtrongly panics with their bony 
ſhields, and their ſnowy fiſts would 
fall a little lighter than our rough 
plebeians do, their quarrels would be 
very harmleſs—nay, quite diverting 
to the ladies. However, I muſt make 
one remark before I quit this ſubje&: 
which is, that whatever is truly great 
and honourable, will appear ſo, who- 
ever is the actor of it; and whatever 
looks ridiculous in a peaſant, wants 
only to be ſtripped of a falſe glare of 
grandeur, to ſeem equally Conternpt= 
ible 1 in my lord. 
Let us now enter into the fields of 
chivalry, which ſhould yield a varie- 
gated ſcene of war and love. I ſhall 
All up my paper with a little knight 
errantry of the latter kind, in an. 
anecdote——no matter whether It 18, 
or is not avthentio: 5 
A petty ſhop-keeper i in a x petty mar- 
| ket town, not quite one hundred miles 


from ens 
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from that emporium of the North, 


Newcaſtle upon Tyne, was a great 


admirer of the 3 rather 
of their portions; the former was 
ſo much the theme ” his diſcourſe, 
and the latter the object of his en- 
quiries, that he well merited the epi- 

| thet, by which I ſhall here diſtinguiſh 
him, of Mr. What-has-ſhe. 


This ſame gentleman (Mr. What- 


has-ſhe) received, per poſt, a billet- 
doux, intimating that a young lady, 
who flattered herſelf ſhe was not diſa- 
grecable in perſon or manners, and - 
who on coming to age, would be poſ- 
ſeſſed of v hat would give an caſy in- 
dependency to the man of her choice, 
had ſeen him as he walked through 
ſuch a ſtreet, on ſuch a day, and here 
he knew he had that day been; that 


his appearance had ſo pleaſed her 


fancy, ſhe could not be happy with- 


out further acquaintance, and if he 5 
N ould 


WS. 
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would be ſo kind as to attend her 


upon the road, at a time ſhe named, 
ſhe would endeavour to eſcape from 
her een, and give him a meet- 


ing. 


This was an affair too congenial 
with his romantic expectations, of 
ſome time captivating a woman of 
fortune, for him not to attend the 
welcome ſummons. He went, waited 
all day with the greateſt anxiety, and 


Was diſappointed. 


But behold, next poſt brought a 
ſecond epiſtle. The lady was much 
obliged to him for the trouble ſhe 
underſtood he had taken on her ac- 
count, was very unhappy to have diſ- 
appointed him, but had been ſo ſtrictly 
watched, that ſhe could not poſſibly 
_ eſcape at the time propoſed; but if 


he would be ſo kind as to walk in that 
ſtreet of Newcaſtle | where ſhe. hae 


Vor. II. VVV 
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firſt ſeen him; ſhe would endeavour to 
ſpeak to him. 
Our hero once more attended the 
call of his fair incognita, walked the 
ſtreet backwards and forwards like a 
ſentinel the whole day long; peeping 
at the windows, and watching the 
= glances of every well dreſſed female 
who looked out at him, until night 
and wearineſs cut off all his hopes, and 
left him nothing but chagrin, morti- 
fication, and 5 1 * 
ments. 
is return home was e by 
a third letter. She had but too well 
ſeen him: but (O cruel deſtiny !) her 
guardian had previouſſy compelled 
her to give her hand to the man ſhe 
hated; and as her huſ#and, a rough 


and boiſterous ſea captain, had ob- 


| ſerved her confuſion on ſeeing him, 
and his frequent walkings backwards 
; and forwards before their houſe, he had 
con- 
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conceived a jealouſy, and ſhe carneftly 
begged that for the ſake of her peace, 
as well as his own ſafety, when his 
buſineſs called him to town, he would 
avoid coming near her dwelling. 
After all, Mr. What-has-ſhe gave 
credit to the fair unknown, and lament- 
cd her wayward fate. But ſome of 
my more ſceptical readers will be 
more apt to imagine it a trick upon 
his vain credulity, perhaps by ſome 
portionleſs damſels, for ſuch naturally 
hate a fortune-hunter, becauſe they 
are in no danger from his purſuits, 
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NUMBER IX, 
WE L 7 


Gold! yellow, glittering, precious gold! 
Sold that will make black white, foul fair, 
wrong right; 
Baſe noble, old young, e 
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. ͤ — Ig thieves, 
; And give them title, knee, and approbation 


With ſenators on the bench. 
| SHAKESPEARE, 


: Wu. EN the earth began to fill with 
people, when they came to cul- 
tivate different ſoils, and take to differ- | 
ent occupations, an exchange of com- 
modities became neceſſary, at leaſt con- 
venient for the more pleaſurable en- Þ 
joyments of life. This was at firſt done 
EY 1 
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by barter, or exchange of merchandize, 
until ſome one (the Greeks ſay Eric- 
thon) thought of ſubſtituting gold and 
filver pieces as a common medium 
for buying and ſelling. This, be- 
ſides its convenience in commerce, 
Was expected to ſtimulate induſ- 
try, ſince thoſe portable pieces might 
be laid up as a proviſion for old age 
and infitmity; or if they needed it 
not, then it might be a bequeſt to 
their children: and ſo far as it ſerved 
to promote honeſt induſtry and fruga- 
lity, it was certainly of general uſe. 
But then as money, however gained, 
was equally efficient for the purchaſe 
of whatever was uſeful or pleaſing, 
the artful and diſhoneſt began to think | 
of ſiniſter means of procuring it; the 
indolent heir to live and ſupport lin 


ſelf in idleneſs, upon what his inge- 


nious, induſtrious, or frugal parents 


3 had flored up; and by an odd ſort of 


„ notion, 


_ —— at 


— — — 
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notion, the miſer to debar ner of 
the neceſſaries of life, only that he 


might heap up what had no other 


value but its capability of procuring 


them for him. 


As money became the common 
_ Eriterion by which eyery thing was va- 
lued, and as it began to accumulate 


more in particular hands than was 
uſeful to procure them neceſſaries, in- 


genuity ſet about fabricating luxuries 
to draw it out of the hands of the 
rich. Thus the manufacturer and 
| merchant roſe to reſpect, and eſtates 
and lordſhips became valuedonly accord- 
ing to the pecuniary profits which they 
yielded. Whoever had the money (as 


that alone could buy the neceſſaries and 
luxuries of life) had the induſtrious, 


the ingenious, the pander and the 

paraſite at his devotion. And thus it 
is on the two great wants of this 
hungry and ſhivering animal, the hu- 
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man body, one of which ſets a man on 


a level with the beaſts of the field, 
and the other finks him below 
them. On the hunger and nakxed- 
neſs of mankind, all the proud diſ- 
tinctions of human wealth and 
grandeur are founded. Yet has 


this wealth, this extrancous, this ac- 
cidental merit, eclipſed every natural 
and perſonal perfection. The booby 
heir, who has inherited wealth from 


his anceſtors ; the pimp, or the para- 
| fite, the gameſter or extortioner, or 

whatever knave can find out a 
legal way of picking pockets, what- 
cver raſcal can get wealth and " 


cape the gallows, ſhall be reſpected, 


flattered and obeyed; while honeſty 
and ingenuity, under the cloud 
of want, is overlooked and deſ- 


Yet, notwithſtanding the numbers 


which it maintains in abſolute idle- 


: -. 4 
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neſs, and the much more numerous 
claſs of people who are ſolely em- 
ployed in adminiſtering to the luxu- 
ries of the rich, all of whom in 
effect have to live upon the la- 
bours of the huſbandman, and real- 
ly uſeful mechanic; notwithſtanding 
all this, I do believe this wealth, 
this poſſeſſion of private property, 
is of univerſal benefit; for the 
many arts to alleviate labour which 
ingenuity, ſpurred by the love of 
profit, and facilitated by men's con- 
fining their time and attention ſolely 
to their particular arts, has by degrees 
improved ſcience and meliorated nature. 
The ſuperior ſecurity of civilized life, 
has made it advantageous even to the 
very loweſt claſs of people, who (at 
leaſt in this free country) live much 
more eligibly than they could have 
done, in a ſavage and uncultivated 
ſtate of nature: and there has been no 
os 1 inſtance 
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inſtance of civilization, nor do I be- 
lieve 1t practicable, without a divi- 
ſion, and perſonal poſſeſſion « of 
„ | 

It may be, certidne, a ch more 
ſerviceable enquiry, to conſider how far 
the poſſeſſion of this ſame wealth may 
be eſſential to happineſs, and of courſe, 
how far it is, or is not, worthy the 
attention of a wiſe man. But this is 
too extenſive a ſubject to be fully 
examined in this, ſo it muſt be refer- 
red to future ſpeculations. In the 
mean time, let me obſerve, that ſo 
far as it is needful to procure, what ; 
habit has made neceſſaries for our- 
| ſelves and families, ſo far as it can 
be gained by honeſt and honorable 
means, it is certainly our duty to en- 
deavour to procure it. 


Es... NUM 
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What riches give us, let us then enquire. 


| Pore 


INN HEN we behold the rich man 
feaſting on his daintics, and the 
poor man at his ſcanty fare; the rich 
clothed in ſilks and lace, and the 
poor covered with rags the rich 
paſſing away his time in eaſe, or in 
the purſuit of pleaſure, and the poor 

confined to hard and conſtant labour; 

the rich reſpected, flattered, and obeyed, 
while the poor are overlooked, deſpiſed, 
: V and 
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and oppreſſed. When we ſee all this, 
we may be tempted to accuſe Pro- 
vidence of partiality ; but let us look a 
little deeper, and we {hall be fully con- 
vinced of our error ; for if the poor 
man can be found to enjoy an equal 
means of being happy with the rich, 
pray where is the material differance ? 
And to make this out, we have only to 
examine the ſeeming advantages of 
wealth, with a mind unbiafſed by pre- 
judice, undazzled by the glitter of out- 
ward appearance. _ 

Our appetites were given as an 
0 incitement to take our neceſſary food, 
and not as panders to luxurious plea- 
ſure ; hence ſuch plain and lumple 
diet as is natural to the country in 
which we refide, and conſequently 
cheapeſt, when prepared in a clean, 
though an homely way, is fitteſt tor 
nutrition, and therefore preferable 0 
ſuch aliment AS. 18 vitiated by the arts 

I on 
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of cookery, which W many things 
unwholeſome, that are not ſo in their 

own nature; for by jumbling together 
a number of different ingredients, in 
order to give poignancy to the taſte, 
the compoſition becomes almoſt a poi- 
Jon. When I behold,” ſays Mr. Ad- 
diſon, © a faſhionable table, ſet out in 
« all its magnificence, I fancy I ſee 


e gouts and dropfies, fevers and lethar- _ 


« gles, with other innumerable diſeaſes 5 
: cc lying i in ambuſcade among the diſhes.” 
Beſides which, the peaſant whoſe ſto- 


mach is ſharpened by abſtinence and 
exerciſe, feels more real pleaſure at his 


homely board, than thoſe whoſe habits 
are relaxed by luxury and indolence; 


Who fit without appetite, beſide av 


riety of ſumptuous diſhes——< And | 

* envy thirſt and hunger to the poor.” 
It is true, a palate which has bn 
vitiated by the uſe of highly ſeaſoned 
mes,» would take il with leſs taſteful 
food; 
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food; and the ſtomach relaxed by a weak 
and delicate diet, can ſcarcely digeſt the 
coarſer aliment : and ſuch as have been 
uſed to keep up an artificial flow of 
ſpirits, by ſoaking wine or diluted 
brandies, would find themſelves in an 
uneaſy langour without their exhi- 
larating glaſſes. What is neceſſary as to 
the fineneſs, or commonneſs of pro- 
viſions, depends, therefore, entirely 
upon uſe and habit; upon what 
common habit has made natural to 
Ihe next ſeeming advantage enjoyed 
by the rich, is their exemption from 
labour, and the oreater opportunity 
they may have of purſuing their plea- 
ſures. Is not exerciſe as neceilary to 
health, as our daily food? and there- 
fore it is wiſely ordered by Providence, 
that, in a ſtate of nature, no creature 
ſhall be able to procure the one with- 
= out. 
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out taking a ſufficiency of the other. 
Man only, by means of riches, is en- 
abled to break through this original 
law. A debilitated frame, and weakneſs 


of mind and body, are its fatal conſe- 


quences. There are, perhaps, but too 


many who ſuffer from want, or are 
hurt by exceſſive labour; but much 


more numerous are thole who are 
brought to premature deaths, or who 


languiſh under the miſery of chronic 


diſorders, the ſad effects of luxury and 


indolence. And thoſe who to eſcape 


„ The moons and penalties of idleneſs,“ 
; | 


give into the purſuir of pleaſure, will 
find it the moſt weariſome and diſap- 


= pointing of all employments : pleaſure 


is a true Ccoquetiſh female. When we 


fall into her company, as it were un- 
_ awares and by chance, ſhe appears all 
ſmiles and delight ; bur if we begin to 
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purſue her eagerly, to court her with 
care and aſſiduity, we find her cold 
and unſatisfying. But what is worſt, 
her harlot ſiſter vice, decked in her 
robes, miſleads us into a fatal laby- 
rinth, where every one who enters muſt 
taſte of the bitter cup of miſery. 
How dangerous is it then, to have 
too much of time and money at com- 
mand |! . 

As to dreſs, that magnificent and 
ſhowy apparel anſwer their only ne- 
ceſſary ends (the covering our naked- 
neſs and protecting us from the cold) 
no better than coarſer and plainer 
clothes, is ſo very obvious a truth, as 
to need no argument; the only ad- 
vantage then of wearing ſplendid robes, 
is that of the diſtinction and reſpect 
they may procure us: but although it 
obtains the outward appearance of 
reſpect, it in reality only expoſes a 
man's character to a more public and 


ſevere 
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ſevere inveſtigation ; and as the world 


is much more dexterous at finding out 
blemiſhes than beauties, the conſe- 


quence 1s in general a ſeverer cenſure. 
Beſides which, a reſpect to which people 


have been much and long uſed, and 


which they have no conſciouſneſs of 
having perſonally merited, cannot yield 


them any great inward ſatisfaction. 


And as they ſtill may ſee ſome above 


them, they will be more inclinable to 
envy theſe, than to build themſelves a 


happineſs by comparing their better 
ſtate with thoſe who are below them. 


In reality, diſtinction of rank makes 


no diſtinction of happineſs; the peaſant 


enjoys the little delicacies of his Sun- 
day's dinner with as much ſatisfaction 


as an alderman does all the ſplendid 
luxuries of a city feaſt, Eaſter makes 
the milk maid full as happy in her new 


gown, as lady Auguſta is in her birth- 


day ſuit : and there are none ſo mean 


and 
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and lowly but they can find ſome little 
diſtinction, ſome ſelf-gratification to 
_ ſatisfy the univerfal appetite of pride. 
Thoſe who have the means of ſupport- 
ing themſelves and families without 
difficulty, in ſuch rank and manner 


| (whatever that may be) as habit has 


made natural, enjoy every bleſſing it is 
in the power of riches to beſtow. | 


NUM. 
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GENEROSITY AND EXTRAVAGANCE, 


— Paſling rich, with forty pounds a year. 
| GOLDSMITH, 


NOrwichſtanding all 1 have faid on 
the equality of riches and poverty 
as to happineſs, there will be few but 
would be ready to cry out, with honeſt 
Roger, to their richer neighbours— 
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An eſtate like yours yields bra? content.“ 


And moſt aſfuredly that man cannot 
be happy, he is indeed poor, who 
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has not wherewithal to ſatisfy his 
wiſhes, or anſwer the calls of thoſe 
appetites he longs much to indulge. 

If then poverty be the lack of a ſuffi- 
ciency to ſatisfy deſire, it may be reck- 
oned as of two ſorts, 


Want with a full and with an empty purſe,” 


And if we would keep clear of theſe 
we muſt keep clear of avarice and ex- 
travagance, for they are equally inſa- 
tiate, and equally deſtructive of our 
peace. 
Of all paſſions avarice is the moſt 
N dangerous to indulge, as where it once 
gets hold, it never ceaſes to increaſe 
cares and fears, deſtroys all future 
proſpects of happineſs, and banithes 
every nobler paſſion, every thing that is 
grand and beautiful from the foul : 
| beſides which it eats ſo much into the 
very core of the heart, that age itſelf, 
which 
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which cools all other paſſions, ſtrengthens _ 
this. I have often thought it remarka- 


ble that while the young, who may not 
have unreaſonable hopes of a long life, 


and an uncertainty of what they may 


want, are generally careleſs of money, 
we ſee the aged, who have, as it were, 
one foot in the grave, and an almoſt 


certainty of a ſufficiency for all their 


days, are notwithſtanding much more 
anxious about that for which they never 
can have occaſion. Is this an abuſe of that 
holy avarice which ſhould prompt us 
to lay up a treaſure in heaven? Or is 
it ſo ordered by Providence, that the 
| carefulneſs of age ſhould be a check 
upon the thoughtleſs extravagance of 
the young? 


Extravagance 1 Is not leſs deſtructive of 


a man's happineſs than avarice; and if 
it be leſs hateful to the world in general, 
it is more pernicious to private families 

and intimate connections. It keeps a 


man 
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man always needy, always in want; it 
goes beyond this, and compels the na- 
rurally generous and honeſt heart to be 
guilty of the meaneſt peculation. 
Thus extravagance and flaſhes of gene- 
toſity, are not at all incompatible 
qualities in the ſame breaſt with the moſt 
rapacious avarice : indeed I never knew 
a prodigal who was not in ſome in- 
ſtances guilty of meanneſs. If you would 
look for the true generoſity, you will 
probably find it among thoſe who let 
not vanity or the love of pleaſure keep 
them in perpetual neceſſity. 
However paradoxical it might ſeem if 
we ſhould ſay that a man with forty 
pounds a year 1s rich, and at the ſame 
time call one with twice as many 
thouſands poor, yet this is certainly very 
often the caſe; for whatever a man's 
income be, if hs is ſatisfied therewith, 
and can limit his expences within its 
bounds, he | 18 undoubtedly 1 in happy cir- 
cumſtanccs. 
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PIs WR While he who avarici- 


ouſly pines for more, or whoſe extrava- 


gant expences ſtretch beyond what he 
has means to ſupply, however great his 
eſtate, is ever in poverty. Whatever 
they may poſleſs, people, in reality, with 


regard to pecuniary circumſtances, may 


be divided into three claſſes; thoſe in 


thriving condition, whoſe annual in- 


come yields a ſaving beyond their uſual 
expence; thoſe who, perhaps with ſome 
difficulty, keep upon a balance; and 
thoſe who run into greater expence 
than they have means to ſupport with- 
out a decay of fortune. 


Every one who can, without diſho- 


neſty or meanneſs, ought certainly to 


place himſelf upon the firſt claſs; for 
he who lays his ordinary expence at full 


par with his means of diſcharging it, 
will find many unforeſeen contingen- 
cies coming upon him to ſtretch it be- 
yond that bounds. Beſides which, he 


who 
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who can advance the fortune of his 
family by fair and honourable means, 
acts a becoming part; induſtry and fru- 
gality are certainly commendable vir- 
tues, but care ſhould be taken that 
they degenerate not into diſhoneſt pecu- 
lation, or avaricious meanneſs. 

But to the ſecond claſs is, perhaps, as 
high as the greater part of mankind can 


| Poſſibly aſcend; and ſuch ought not to 
| make themſelves unhappy, but rely 


with confidence on that Providence 
which has hitherto ſupported them: 
_ thoſe who have a ſeeming ſtable ſupport 
for life, ſhould be thankful; thoſe who 
have not ſhould not deſpair, It is fooliſh 
if not impious to anticipate miſery, by 
fears of what the providential kindneſs 
of Heaven may prevent our ever feel- 
ing. 
The caſe of the third ſort is truly 
pitiable, if it proceed from abſolute 
necellity; if from vanity or extravagance, 


their 
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their conduct is both abſurd and cri- 
minal. This we ſhall confider as of 


two ſorts, a man's ſelfiſh expenſiveneſs, 1 


and family vanity and extravagance. 
The firſt of theſe, although it wear the 
public guiſe of ſociableneſs and genero- 
ſity, ſhews in reality a narrow, unfeeling 
ſelfiſhneſs of heart. For what can be . 
more ſo, than for a man to reduce 
his wife and children to want, for 
the ſake of indulging his own appetites 
and humours? And here I muſt deſire 
our fair readers not to be caught by the 
ſeeming ſprightlineſs, good nature and 
_ generoſity of ſpendthrifts; for when they 
come to be united to them, they will 
find them juſt the reverſe. 


« Abroad quite a good-natur'd whimſical elf, 
At home as croſs-grain'd as the devil himſelf,” 


This is the common character of theſe 
8 gentlemen; the langour which follows a 
5 e deb auch, 
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debauch, makes them dull and unſo- . 
ciable; and the diſorder they bring 


their affairs into, renders them fretful 


and peeviſh in the ſober moments of 
reflection. Beſides ſuch will be ever 
ready to ſhift the fault from their own 
ſhoulders to their wife's, in the ſame ſtile 
(although not perhaps quite ſo abſurdly) 
as the drunken fellow who ſwore his 
wife had beggared him with eating 
gingerbread and anniſeeds. Nor is 
domeſtic extravagance leſs culpable. If 
it is in rich and delicate diet, it is ab- 
ſurd, as plainer food is more wholeſome, 
and uſe will make it full as palatable. 
If in dreſs and appearance; when that is 
above people's known abilities, inſtead 
of gaining reſpect, it only makes them 
ridiculous. 


It is certainly highly enden to 


diſſipate that 1 in our youth, which ſhould 


Vox. II. 5 ſupport | 
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ſupport us in old age; and it is an act 
of cruel and unnatural injuſtice, to 
waſte that which ſhould be a proviſion 
for our children. What a misfortune. 
it is to our nature, that the very thing 
which perhaps would not have made us 
happy in the poſſeſſion, may yet make 
us miſerable by its loſs. An eſtate 
having been wrenched from a family 
by the extravagance of an anceſtor, 
may adda bitternels to poverty, even to . 
the third or fourth generation. 
Ihe cart, then, by which a great part | 
of mankind may be ſufficiently rich, is 
to purſue their buſineſs with care and 
vigilance, and to limit their deſires and 
expences within che bounds of their in- 
comes. 


NUM- 
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NUMBER KII. 


CHARITY. 


Oh Belvidera! 


Want, worldly want, „that hungry, meagre fiend, : 


Is at our heels, and chaces us in view, 


Orwar, 


Tuer poverty is a real evil, and 


that too many are under its bale- 


ful influence, muſt be equally certain 
and melancholy truths; and whether 
they be genteel people reduced to in- 
digence, the laborious (by age, ſickneſs, 
or any other means) diſabled from 
carning their bread, or even the vagrant 


F2 5 or, 
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” poor, they are moſt aſſuredly objects of 
compaſſion. 
| Their being brought up in aſe, and 
| pampered with delicacies, their having 
acquired a taſte for elegance and 
grandeur, certainly muſt give a double 
ſharpneſs to the tooth of poverty. 
Thoſe parents then, who bring up their 
children in ſuch a ſtyle, as they can 
have no reaſonable hope to ſubfiſt 
themſelves in through life, are ſurely 
guilty of an injuſtice towards their 
poſterity. Every one, almoſt, forms 
ambitious projects for his children, and 
if he poſſibly can, exempts them from 
labour. We look upon © earning our 
e bread by the ſweat of our brow,” as a 
curſe indeed; yet on the labour of the 
induſtrious all muſt in effect ſubſiſt. 
And were I ſent in ſearch of health and 

| happineſs, I would certainly look for 


them in the houſe of the laborious _ 


peaſant, By a wrong * notion of educa- 
DE 7 tion, 
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tion, every genteel profeſſion or buſi- 
neſs is overſtocked, and we too fre- 
quently ſee thoſe in want, who might 
have enjoyed health and plenty in an 
humbler ſtation. If there be many 
Who run into this error with regard to 
their ſons, there are yet more who do 
ſo by their daughters. Young women 
have moſtly a natural turn for elegance, 
and are cafily led into a degree of it 
beyond what becomes their fituation ; 
which beſides making them uneaſy, 
and diſqualifying them for their hum- 
ble lot, refinement of ſentiment, and a 
taſte for polite converſation, may lead 
them into dangerous company; it 
being the misfortune of that delicate 
and tender ſex, that the moſt amiable 
accompliſhments, nay, the moſt. en- 
dearing virtues of the ſoul, are but 
too frequently the occaſion of their 
ruin. 


F3z Abnve 
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A brave man ſtruggling in adver- 
« iity,” (ſays Seneca) © is a ſight on 
_ «© which the gods themſelves look down 
c with an approving pleaſure; and ſure- 

ly a perſon brought up in eaſe and ele- 
gance, ſubmitting cheerfully to the toil 

and hard fare of penury, is a no leſs 
pleaſing, though melancholy object. 
This humility and contentedneſs of 
mind, is what the unfortunate ſhould 
endeavour to bring themſelves to; and 
if they ſet reſolutely about it, the taſk 
will become every day more eaſy, and 
leſs irkſome to their feelings. The 
conſciouſneſs of their degradation, their 
jealouſy of being over-looked, and the 
rebuffs they meet with, will perhaps 
give them more pain than any thing 
beſides : for which reaſon, as ſuch are 
extremely quick at obſerving the leaſt 
flight, I have always thought it my 


duty to be particularly careful of ſhew- 


ing a want of reſpect or attention to- 
. N . __ wards 
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wards any acquaintance, friend, or re- 
lation in reduced circumſtances. This 
is a beneficence which coſts us no- 
thing, and yet may help to ſooth 
diſtreſs, where an actual largeſs would 
be an affront. But thoſe who can do 
it, without hurting themſelves and fa- 
milies, ſhould certainly in ſome caſes 
carry the effects of their benevolence 
further; as nothing can be fo grateful 
to a feeling heart, than to be able to prop 
or rebuild the fortune of a deſerving, 
but unfortunate friend. Yet inſtead of 
being a proper act of charity, it is in 
reality injuſtice to a man's ſelf and 
children, to run the leaſt hazard of 
hurting his own circumſtances, to ſup- | 
port the extravagance, miſmanagement, 
or even bad fortune of another. 
In particular, I would wiſh to enforce 
the caution of Solomon, of the danger 
of being © ſurety for a friend, of enter 
« ing into ſecurity by bonds. 
a EE. 
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While the man who has been in- 
ured to labour from his childhood, 
preſerves his health and can find em- 

ployment, there is perhaps no ſtate of 

life more happy; ſuch is that greateſt 
bleſſing marked by the Pſalmiſt as the 

reward of the good man, © Thou ſhalt 
cat the labours of thine hands, thy 

« wife {hall be as the fruitful vine, thy 

« children like young olive branches 

« round about thy table.” But ſuch 

people too frequently want either the 

power or diſcretion to lay any thing up 
as a guard againſt contingencies; ſo that 
' when ſickneſs or old age comes upon 
them, they become, perhaps, the moſt 
proper objects of compaſſion and charity. 


It is chieffy for the relief of ſuch, that 


the beneficence of our laws has provided 
a parochial maintenance. And here I 
muſt remark with what reluctance that 
ſubſiſtence is now given, as if one who 
is diſabled by Providence to provide for 
= ST himſelf, * 
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himſelf, perhaps after having ſpent the 
flower of his days in uſeful labour, and 

brought up a large family, all becom 
ing ſerviceable members to ſociety, 
| were not better intitled to ſuch ſup- 
port, than he is to his eſtate, who 
claims it only as the (probable) deſcend- 
ant of the firſt purchaſer. Yet I muſt 


commend it as a ſpirited action, to poor 


people, that they ſtrive to live inde- 
pendent, that they endeavour to lay up 
a fund againſt the day of diſtreſs, the 
fruit of their own labours; or if that 
cannot be, that they join ſocieties or 
clubs, calculated for mutual ſupport ; 
| inſtitutions, which (if only extended 
in their ſcale, ſo as to be in no danger 
of failing) can ſcarcely be too much 
commended. 8 . 

Although common beggars are a 
common nuiſance, although they are 
too frequently thieves and pickpockets,, 
yet. are they moſt aſſuredly objects of 
F 5 com- 


— — — — 
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compaſſion. It is common to bid a 
young and luſty beggar go work, but 
where, alas! ſhall a poor wretch brought 
up in idleneſs, covered with dirty rags, 
and crawling with vermin, find em- 

ployment? There is certainly ſome de- 
ficiency in the police of a country 
which ſuffers thoſe to continue peſts, 
who might be made uſeful members of 
| ſociety. But this is the buſineſs of the 
legiſlator and the magiſtrate : there ſtill 
muſt be ſufficient objects for the ex- | 
erciſe of private charity ; yet the great 
ones, and the wiſe ones muſt excuſe me, 
1 know not how to wiſh my honeſt 
neighbours ſhould ſhut up the bowels of 
compaſſion againſt the miſeries of any 
fellow creature. 

There is no virtue which gives a man 
Jo much the reſemblance of his benefi- 
cent Creator as charity; and although 
this, as well as every other expence, 
ſhould be regulated by prudence, yet 
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he who can ſpare nothing for the re- 
lief of the poor and needy, from 
avarice neglects laying up a fund 
of heartfelt ſatisfaction, much more 
valuable than a bag of guineas, if as an 
epicure, he miſſes the moſt delectable 
feaſt human nature is capable of 
taſting. 5 
I have often wondered, with Fielding, 
that men of large eſtate, who muſt of 
neceſſity ſpend a great part of their in- 
come, in what can yield no other en- 
joyment but ſatisfying their vanity in 
_ catching the gaze of the world; I have 
wondered they did not give more, if it 

' were but to the oſtentation of charity ; 
for ſurely no buildings, equipages, 
dreſſes, or the long &c's. of gay vanity 
can gain them 6 univerſal an applauſe 

as this: but few, alas! have that true 
taſte, as to diſplay the beauty of benefi- 
cence, or the grandeur of humility. 
When / heart has bled for diſtreſſes 
F 6 | a tew 
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a few pounds could have relieved, I 
have envied the rich man his ſuperflu- 
ous gold; but the neceſſary etiquette 
of their rank, their neceſſary attend- 
ants, neceſſary luxuries and vices, keep 
them generally ſufficiently neceſſitous; 
and I who cenſure them, to what height 
might not my already too warm paſſions 
have riſen in the hot-bed of opulence? 
Wealth in my hands, inſtead of en- ; 
deavouring to 


46 Wipe off every tear from every eye. 


might have become a pander to vice, 
a ſeducer of innocence. If ſo, thanks to 
that all wiſe and all gracious Provi- 
dence which has placed me in an hum- 
bler ſation, 


N U M- 
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N U M B ER XV. 
R E 8 1 C N A TIO N, 


Be ſatisfied and pleaſed with what thou art; 

Act cheerfully and well the allotted part; 

Enjoy the preſent hour, be thankful for the paſt, 

And neither fear or wiſh the approaches of the. 
laſt, 


 CowLEy, from MarT1al, 


HAT reſtleſs diſpoſition of man- 
kind, ever in cager expectation of 
new and fancied pleaſures, or in dread 
of diſtant and uncertain pains, has fre- 
quently been the ſubject of both moral 
and fatirical animadverſion ; yet this 
5 diſpoſition 
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diſpoſition was certainly neceſſary, to 
give activity to ſluggiſh nature, to make 
us act our parts with ſpirit and propriety 
1 this world, as well as to let us ſee 
this is not our final place of reſt, but 
that we muſt fit ourſelves for a more 
ſtable and laſting habitation. 
Hoy far this is the caſe with regard to 
worldly ceconomy, we cannot miſs ob- 
ſerving. It is this which rouſes us from 
our lethargy, ſets us in purſuit of plea- 
ſures, riches, and diſtinctions, or at leaft 
makes us labour to avoid pain, want, 
and diſgrace: and 1 in a world into whoſe : 
ſervice we are impreſſed by the hand of 
nature, and muſt have a part to ſuſtain, 
th's active ſpirit muſt be uſeful, and if 
properly regulated, ſo as not to militate 
againſt our virtue, nor too much in- 
fringe upon our peace, its exertions are 
certainly laudable and highly to be com- 
mended. This due regulation ſeems to 
cConſiſt in our being content as to gene- 
rals, 
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rals, and only ſo far anxious with re- 
gard to particulars as may prompt us to 
exert ourſelves in conducting them pro- 
perly. Not to fret for what is paſt and 
irremediable, nor too much to dread ap- 
| prehended dangers, which that appre- 
henſion cannot help us to avoid; but to 
be anxiouſly active in improving advan- 
tages which are improvable, and in re- 
medying evils which may be remedied. 
Thus, to illuſtrate what J have been 


5 ſaying by a very familiar example, it is 


fooliſh, nay wicked, (as arraigning the 
wiſdom or juſtice of Providence) to re- 
pine becauſe your lands are narrow in 
bounds, badly ſituated, or the ſoil na- 
turally ſterile; but it is a ſerviceable 
anxiety you feel on account of their bad 
ſtate of cultivation, provided it | induce 
you to make an improvement. 
But then that anxicty we feel for the 
having ſuch and ſuch things properly 
conducted, when we have done our 
beit 
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beſt towards the accompliſhment of our 
wiſh, ſhould there ſtop; we ſhould en- 
deavour to do our duty towards our- 
ſelves, our relatives in every degree, 


the, world at large, and then patiently _ 


ſubmit to the will of Heaven. But 
Fretulus (who is ingenious, induſtrious 
and frugal, honeſt, humane and chari- 


table) has ſuffered this overgrown anxiety 


to gain ſo much upon him, that al- 


though it has made him rich, it has 
likewiſe made him very unhappy : he is 
8 always on the tenter-hook of care, al- 
ways in a fret, always uneaſy: his ex- 
ceſs of cagerneſs has made him haſty 


and peeviſh in his temper, and while 


his heart feels for every one, and he is 
often with the firſt to relieve the wants 
of his fellow creature, yet is he gene- 


rally looked upon as moroſe and ſeverc. 


While on the other hand, the honeſt 
and humane, but eaſy, weak and ſloth- 
ful Indolus, 1s at once deſpiſed, and yet 


beloved | 
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beloved by every acquaintance. His 
fortunes are fallen into decay, but that 
has not deſtroyed his indolent happi- 
neſs; he is happier, and perhaps wiſer 
than Fretulus: yet ſurely the pains of 
want, and proſpect of an impoveriſned 
family, although it cannot rouſe him 
from his lethargy, muſt give a ſecret 
ſting to his peace. Something me- 
thinks of a medium berwixt theſe two 


characters might form a wiſe and happy . 


| man, and ſuch 1s Conſtantius. 


Conſtantius is active and diſcreet, 5 
honeſt and humane, and to give a reliſn 


to the whole, chearful and good-hu- 


moured. When buſineſs calls, he is 
attentive, active and vigilant, and no- 
5 thing can take him from it, or cauſe 
his thoughts to wander: and then, ſen- 
ſible that he has done his duty, he can 


enjoy his hours of relaxation with en- 


tire ſatisfaction. This regularity, and 
the conſciouſneſs of acting properly, > 
makes 


— — 
— — —ü— 
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makes him go through his buſineſs with 
eaſe and good-humour ; and a firm re- 
liance upon, and perfect reſignation to 
the diſpenſations of Providence, has 
taught him to bear unavoidable miſ- 
fortunes with patience, and to receive 
the ſmiles of ſucceſs with temperance. 
Conſtantius was, perhaps, never guilty 
of any great imprudence, except once, 
and he found its worſt effect. In order 
to ſet a younger brother forward in the 

world, he entered too deeply into en- 

gagements: the young man failed, and 
the fortunes of Conſtantius were al- 
moſt ruined: he ſubmitted to his loſs 


with patience, ſold his freehold, occu- 
pied a ſmall farm, and cheerfully ſet 


himſelf to labour. Yet then one might 
firſt perceive a little pride in his diſ- 


poſition; for when he thought himſelf 1 


flighted by any acquaintance, a rather 
ſcornful ſmile, mixed with a kind of 


| {elf- | 
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ſelf- conſciouſneſs, would play upon his 
countenance. 

By frugality and induſtry, he had re- 
influted himſelf in tolerable circum- 
ſtances, when an uncle, who had early 
in life taken a trip to the Indies, 
had now realized a very conſiderable 
fortune, turned it into caſh, and was 
returning with it to his native country, 
but died on the voyage, leaving Con- 
ſtantius his ſole heir. Conſtantius was 
far from verifying the proverb, Set a 
s beggar on horſeback, and he will ride 
to the devil.” As he fell with decent 
dignity, he roſe with modeſty and diſ- 
cretion. As his misfortunes firſt ſhewed 
he could be a little proud, ſo his ex- 
altation firſt made him completely 
humble. As he overlooked no old ac- 
quaintance, none of them envied his 
_ proſperity; and as he pretended not to 


vie with people of rank in ſplendour _ 


and expence, inſtead of courting their 
| | 8 AC - 
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acquaintance, and being laughed at 
and deſpiſed, he met with reſpe& and 
attention from them : every degree of 
people acknowledged that he deſerved 
his good fortune; while the poor 
and helpleſs, the aged and infirm, the 
. widow and the orphan, bleſſed the day 
which firſt made Conſtantius a man * 


| opulence. 


But how are we to obtain that 
equanimity of mind, independent of 
the ſmiles or frowns of fortune? How ] · ͤ 

are we to gain that content of heart, 

that true taſte of pleaſure, which in all 
conditions of life has been the lot of 

Conſtantius? By imitating his con- 

duct, by not longing for what we can- 

not obtain, by not repining under 
burthens which we cannot remove; by 
making the conſciouſneſs of having 
diſcharged our duty—our buſineſs, our 
pleaſure, and even in hours of relaxa- 
F * Ba 8 
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tion, rather ſeeking by our kindneſs 
and complacence to transfuſe delight, 
to make others pleaſed and happy, than 
to ſeek for ſelfiſh gratification ; but 
above all, to keep a conſcience void of 


offence before both God and man. This 


conduct will yield us a fund of delight, 


a perpetual feaſt of ſoul, ten thouſand 


times more delicious than the moſt 
refined entertainments of che volup- 
tuary. 
No earthly ſtate can be o happy, 
but that the reſtleſs mind may find 
out ſome cauſes of uneaſineſs ; either 


zz a ſomething which gives trouble, or a 


© ſomething unpoſſeſſed: nor is there 
any lot ſo mean and wretched, but 
there may be ſomething found in it to 
comfort and ſolace the heart. Hope 


| and fear help to keep up the balance: 


there may be pain even in exceſs of 


1 pleaſure ; and there is a © joy of grief,” 


a lux- 
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a luxury in woe, a kind of ſelf-pity, 
which ſoothes and ſheaths the pangs of 
| ſorrow. Poſſeſſion ſatiates and deadens 
our taſte of the moſt deſired pleaſure; 
and uſe and habit familiarizes us to 
misfortunes, and blunts the ſting of 
grief. It would only be a Stoic's rant, 
to ſay pain is no evil, or pleaſure not 
to be deſired. Yet I do believe there 
is leſs difference than is generally ima- 
gined in the opportunities of being 
happy, which depend more upon moral 
conduct, and the temper of the mind, 
than on our fortunes in the world. 
There is, I believe, an art of being 
happy, which conſiſts chiefly in viewing 
whatever effects us on the brighteſt 
| ſide; in keeping our hearts humble, and 
ſuppled to whatever may befall us, and 
reſolving not to let every croſs accident 
rob us of our peace; in not ſetting our 
| hearts too much on any thing * 
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rary, but placing our chiefeſt hope on 
that, of which we can never know a 

diſappointment. 


NUM- 
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NUMBER mv. 


VF FATUS 

Say, 15 there aught, on which, completely bleſt, 
Fearleſs and full, the raptur d mind may ret 2 -: 
; Is there aught conſtant ? orif it ought there be, 


| Can Var yang. 8 man be pleas'd with conſtancy | ? 


Nuvoxur. | 


T0 bebe being the 1 | 


fiat has given a ſenſe, a feeling of 
pleaſure and pain, theſe pleaſures or 


| pains muſt in their different degrees 


be of conſequence. But in brutes this 


ſeems to be entirely confined to their 
animal feelings; they do not appear 


to have any uneaſy longings, but what 
| im- 5 
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immediately prompts to the ſearch of 
food, or occaſionally to the propaga- 
tion of their ſpecies, and theſe gene- 
rally lead to a ſpeedy gratification: 
their pains are merely bodily, and as 
they know no arts of luxury, no abuſes 
of nature, their bodily diſorders are 

much leſs frequent and ſevere, than 


5 1 thoſe are which afflict the wretches of 


human kind. So far as we can per- 
ceive, a great part of their time is 


ſpent, either in a perfect eaſy ſtilneſs 


of mind, unchecked by care, remorſe, 
or anxiety. But man, the thinking 


creature man, if we take away his hopes 


of immortality, unleſs we conſider him 
as in a ſtate of probation for a better 
world, is in a much leſs happy ſituation 
than the cattle which are careleſsly 
grazing in his fields. Man cares for 
« all:“ the horſe and the ox, it is 
true, ſhare in the labours of the far 
mer, but that toil once over, they 


Vor- II. G veſt 
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reſt careleſs and eaſy, while he is 


ſighing for that rain which falls not, 
or trembling at the riſing. of the 


winds. 
If we examine it to the baten we 


ſhall find a great part of human un- 


eaſineſs, nay, miſery, proceeds entirely 
from what brutes (happily enough for 


their nature and ſituation) are quite 
free from—I mean thought and re- 


flection. It is theſe which call up 
dormant - cares, it 1s theſe which are 
always hatching freſh cauſes of diſquiet, 
it is theſe which are ever alarming us 
with fears of diſtant evil, or filling us 


with fallacious hopes, and anxious 


longings for uncertain and unſubſtan- 


tial pleaſures. It is theſe which ſhould 
tell us (by letting us ſee there is no- 


thing carthly, on which our hopes can 


15 be finally fixed) that our place of reſt 


is not in this world, but that we ſhould : 


look forward to another. | 


' While 


Nr n * $4 4865 „ 
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While our views are confined to 
earth, under what name, in what ſhape 


| ſhall we hunt after thee, O happineſs? 


Shall it be in purſuit of greatneſs? of 


riches? a purſuit which will fill us 
with conſtant anxiety, and give us per- 
petual cauſes of fretful uneaſineſs. No 
- acquiſition can yield us perfect con- 


tentment ; we become either ſatiate and 


weary of our prize, or elſe arc inſatiate 5 
in purſuing it further. That anxious 
minuteneſs of attention, which was 

' neceſſary to raiſe us above poverty, 
Inſtead of leaving us when we no 
more need it, purſues and grows upon 


us when we are become rich. That 


_ diſpoſition of mind, which was at firſt . 


our uſeful ſlave, becomes at laſt our 


cruel and unconquerable tyrant, the 


plunderer of our lateſt hopes of peace 


and happineſs. 


Or ſhall we ſeek for bliſk in the 


deceitful form of pleaſure? Shall we 


7 purſe 
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purſue a very phantom? Pleaſure is 
indeed a true coquet. If we place 
our principal deſire upon ſome ſupe- 
rior object, the diſcharge of our duties, 
or the exerciſe of our beneficence, 
| the will frequently pay us a cheering 
viſit: but if we pay our court to her 
alone, although ſhe tantalizes us with 
her ſyren ſmiles, and ſwells our diſ- 
tant and fallacious hopes, yet when 
we preſs her for preſent enjoyments, 
ue find her a cold unſatisfying lump ; 
or if ſhe yield us a little temporary 
delight, what are the fruits of it 
but ſatiety, uneaſineſs, want, diſeaſe, . 
and a too late remorſe! 
Shall we then ſeek for our content in 
apathy? Shall we retire to cells or 
grottos, there to ſuffer all the weary 
uneaſineſſes of doing nothing? Or ſhall 
we ſeek refuge in ſtudy, give our- 
1 ſelves 
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ſelves up to all the painful toil of think- 
ing, 5 lg x 


« And find no end, in wandering mazes loſt ?”? 


No, rather let us put our truſt in 
virtue. Yet can ſhe, mere portionleſs 
virtue, ſecure our bliſs? Can ſhe guard 
us from misfortune, or from pain? 
Muſt not her votaries ever be in trem- 
bling fear of loſing her; ever in anxious 
care to guard aga inſt the alluring ſnares 


of vice? What then, is not virtue the 


legitimate child of heaven, or muſt ſhe 
| loſe her portion, her reward? 
Do ſurely—by that order in the na- 
ture of things which the great Creator 

has eſtabliſhed among his works, tem- 

perance, juſtice, and beneficence have 
a direct tendency to the ſecuring par- 
ticular and general happineſs, and there- 
fore muſt be the true tranſcript of the 
1 1 Eternal 
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Eternal Mind. Moſt aſſuredly over- 
ruling Providence makes uſe of the 
vices of the wicked, as well as the vir- 
tues of the good, to forward its ſupreme 
decrees ; but the conduct of the good 
directly, and voluntarily tend to anſwer 
the juſt and beneficent purpoſes of their 
God; but that of the wicked is an in- 
direct, a controuled, an unintentional 
compliance with his ſacred will. 
And although virtue cannot fecure 
us perfect, or even ſometimes compara- 
tive happineſs in this world, we have 
not only an oracular, but a natural re- 
velation of that reward which ſhall at- 
tend it hereafter: for the aſpiring ſoul 
(which can exerciſe its faculty of think- 
ing, launch in idea beyond this mate- 
rial world, and have unbounded proſ- 
pects of futurity) proudly tells its 
_ earthly tabernacle, it claims an inde. 
pendency of ſubſiſtence, nor will give 
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up its being, when that is mouldering 


into duſt; and if ſo, what temper, 


what ſituation of mind will naturally 
make a pure ſpiritual being happy, 


when deprived of the pleaſures, as well 


as pains of ſenſation, in the viſible pre- 
ſence of an incomparably ſupreme God, 
ſurrounded by myriads of beings, happy 


in their grateful adoration? Can the 
foul ſunk in ſenſuality, or full of 


aſpiring pride, or ſwelling with envy. 
and rancour, or can the ſour religious 
bigot enjoy a ſcene like this? Satan 
may mix with the ſons of God, his lo- 


cal ſituation may be the ſame with 
theirs; but while he retains the tem- 


per of a devil, he muſt have the teel- 
ings too. But humility, gratitude, an FY 


benevolence qualify the ſoul for ſpi- 
ritual bliſs; theſe are the habiliments 
which muſt diſtinguiſh us as denizens 


of heaven. I think, then, we may 


2G #- con- 
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conclude with the wiſe and virtuous 
Addiſon. 


— If there's a Pow'r above us, 

(And that there is, all nature cries aloud, 
| Thro' all her works) he muſt delight in virtue, 

And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 


NUM. 
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NUMBER Xv. 
PLEASURE. 


Gentle, idle, trifling boy, 
Sing of pleaſure, ſing of joy, 
„% is»  Nvcexrt. 


HERE are, perhaps, no greater 
enemies to the cauſe of religion 
and virtue than thoſe moroſe and 
auſtere people, who give the name of 
vice to every harmleſs pleaſure; for 
they fright the young and cheerful 
from endeavouring to purſue the paths 
of virtue, obliging them to be— 
lieve that they ſhould give up "RY 
ſatisfaction of life. In reality it 


Es eb 
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not the part of religion and reaſon to 
deſtroy the paſſions, but to regulate 
them ; not to deprive us of the flowers 
of pleaſure, but to teach us fo to pluck 
them, as to eſcape | the wounding 
thorn. 

For my part, I have found the ray 
of the divinity working as viſibly with- 
in me, in an aſſembly of the young 
and gay, as in any other moment of 
my life: for to what elſe can we im- 
pute that expanding of ſoul, which as 
it were, embraces, and builds its ſa- 
tisfaction upon the apparent happineſs 
of our fellow creatures. It would make 
one ſmile to ſee what pains ſome rigid 
divines have taken, to excuſe the kindly 
behaviour of our bleſſed Saviour, in 
changing water into wine at a marriage 

feaſt: they might as well have apolo- 
gized for the Creator of the vine, « whoſe 
« ſeed was in itſelf.” Whatever they 


may think, to me it is a Pleaſing ob- 
ject 
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ject, to contemplate the divine perſon, 
viſibly, and in full beatitude of ſpi- 
rit, adminiſtering to the innocent cheer- 
fulneſs of his creatures. No perſon 
ſurely can be ſo abſurd, as to think he 
would contribute to a debauch: yet 
hence the ſour hypocrites of the day, 
might take occaſion to cry out, © Be- 
hold a gluttonous perſon, and a wine 
„ bibber, a companion of publicans 

« and ſinners.“ 
In a religious light, we are reſtrained 
from ſuch actions as are repugnant to 
the will of God; in moral rectitude, 
from ſuch as are abuſive to our own 
bodies, or unjuſtly injurious to our fel- 
low creatures: neither of theſe in effect 
laying any reſtraint upon us, but which 
is really advantageous, even in what 
regards our happineſs in this world. 
Jo ſee how far our paſſions ought to be 
indulged, we ſhould conſider the pur- 
poles for which they were planted in us. 
— 88 5 


_ 


ing that end, 
very innocently complied with ; but the 


their own puniſhment. 
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So far as they contribute to the anſwer- 
they certainly may be 


moment they ſtretch beyond their pro- 


per bounds, in ſearch of wanton plea- 


ſure, .they become vices, and in the 
very nature of things carry with them 
Thus in addi- 
tion to the compulſive cravings of hun- 


ger, we are given the pleaſures of taſte, 
alluring us to take the neceſſary ſuſte- 
' nance, to repair and keep in due vigour 


our ever waſting frame; and ſo far as 
is proper to anſwer that end, our ap- 


petites ſhould be indulged ; but if we 
are guilty of exceſs and luxury, either 


by over-loading, and ſo hurting the di- 
geſtive powers of the ſtomach, or by 
feeding (for ſake of pleaſing the taſte) | 


on ſuch over-rich proviſions, as may con- 


vey the poiſon of diſeaſe into the blood, 


we at once fin againſt our Creator and 
ourſelves; by — ; that body he has 
com- 
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committed to our care, and are by na- 


tural and phyſical cauſes the immediate 


authors of our own miſery. 


Exceſs in every thing is criminal 


and unnatural; our organs were formed 
for gentle and moderate feelings, and 
if we frequently put them to the ut- 
moſt ſtretch of their ſenſations, we muſt 


ſoon deprive them of their powers. 
Thus cheerfulneſs gives a health-pre- 


ſerving flow to the ſpirits ; but the end 
ol exceſſive mirth and laughter, is hea- 
vineſs and an uneaſy langour. A mo- 
derate and occaſional uſe of generous _ 
liquors, with the addition of cheerful 
and agrreeable company, may revive 


the waſted ſpirits, and make the 
« draught of life” go ſweetly down ; 
but by frequent or exceſſive uſe of theſe, 


we hurt digeſtion, weaken the frame, 
inflame the blood, render it unfit for 


circulation, or giving nouriſhment to 
the . ane the power of the 
nerves, 
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nerves, and tear the tender veſſels of 
the lungs to pieces. There have been 
| inſtances of men's taſtes ſo impaired 

by the too free and common uſe of ſpi- 

rits, that the ſtrongeſt brandy has be- 

come to them as inſipid as common 
water; and the raiſing frequently an 

unnatural flow of ſpirits, ends at 
laſt in a more or leſs degree of ſtu- 
pefaction. Nay, even love, that © cor- 
« dial drop” of life, if inſtead of 
leading us into a virtuous connection, 
it draws us into lewd and promiſcuous 
amours, 


«« Preys on itſelf, and doth itfelf deſtroy,” 


Beſides the ſurprizingly numerous 
and various diſeaſes, to which laſci- 
viouſneſs is the introducer ; its natural 
_ conſequence muſt be an carly impo- 
rence; but a yet more ſerious conſide- 
ration it is, that the intemperance or 
lewd- 
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lewdneſs of a parent, too frequently 


entails the miſery of diſeaſe upon his 
innocent, but unfortunate children. 

Another conſideration which ſhould 
regulate our pleaſurable purſuits, is 


what ſhare of time and expence our 
__ fiituation in life will allow us to beſtow 


upon them, without tranſgreſſing againſt 
the laws of diſcretion. He who to 


ſatisfy his defire of a few hours diſſipa- 
tion, expoſes himſelf to want, and 
anxiety of mind, perhaps for weeks, 
certainly makes too dear a purchaſe. 


There ſurely are gratifications to be 


found in the calmer bleſſings of do- 
meſtic life, which more than compen- 
| fate for any ſacrifices of diſſipated plea- 
ſure it may be neceſſary to make for 
them. 


Such of you, then, as are colulidates 


for pleaſure, need not fear to inliſt into 


the ſervice of religion, for © her yoke 


1 1s caly, and her burthen 1 is light.” You 


ſhould : 
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ſhould purſue the ſteps of virtuous 
wiſdom ; for © her ways are the ways 
« of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths 
;ͤ 
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N U M B E R XVI. 


HO N E 8 T V. 


An bonen man's the nobleſ work of God. 


Porz. 


HERE is, perhaps, no character 
more univerſally claimed than 
1 FEES I every one Who can bid de- 
fiance to judge, jury, and jack-ketch, 
pretends to it. The uſurer and extor- 
tioner, who, to ſwell their unneceſſary 
heaps, rob the unfortunate poor of 
their ſufficiency of bread; the tricking 
tradeſman, who will not ſpare a few 
lies to ſet his wares off; the perſon 
in truſt, who conſiders his employer's | 
intereſt 
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intereſt ſo much the ſame with his 


own, as to make flight miſtakes in 


paying out of the one's pocket, and 
receiving into the others ; the lawyer, 


who legally fleeces his client; the 


gameſter, who picks pockets by help 


of cards and dice, who cannot ſpend 


a few minutes with a friend or ac- 
quaintance, but he muſt be very gene- 
rouſſy endeavouring to rob him of his 
property; all theſe would be very much 
affronted not to be thought honeſt 
men: unleſs by the cut of their coat, 


the impudent freedom of their addrefs, 


and their raſhneſs in facing a bullet, 
they think themſelves gentlemen, then 
indeed they are above ſimple dae 
they are men of honour!— 


But if we were ſo t cn 5 


as to judge by that ſtrict rule, we may 
have read, when we were bible- ſcho- 
lars, „Do to others as you would 
« they ſhould do to you;“ the caſe 


might 
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might perhaps be a little altered, and 


an honeſt man, found to be one of the 


rareſt characters in life. It is a maxim 


in law, „that a man muſt be Juſt, be- 


« fore he can be generous; and in 
reaſon it ought to be ſo; but moſt 
people would rather have the praiſe 
of generoſity, than enjoy the conſcious 
ſatisfaction of being honeſt. Yet cer- 
tainly the latter is both the more uſe- 
ful and honourable virtue of the two. 1 


5 difficulty add value to a prize, there 


18 no ſcience ſo difficult to learn, as the 


art of judging impartially between our- 


ſelves and others: no lawyer ever made 
_ uſe of ſo many quibbles in Weſtmin- 
ſter-Hall, as that little rogue felf does, 
to deceive the judging conſcience, in 
what may not improperly be called 
the exchequer chamber of the human 
breaſt. 

In a ſtate of civil ſociety, where the 
benefits of private Property's are admitted | 

| as 
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as a ſpur to Induſtry, and where a 


mutual intercourſe and exchange of 


commodity is neceſſary to ſubſiſtence, 


honeſty muſt always be reckoned among 


the firſt and cardinal virtues; as on 


that depends all ſecurity of mutual 
confidence betwixt man and man. It 


is, indeed, ſo important a quality, that 
did it reign in every breaſt, moſt of 


the miſchiefs and misfortunes which 


we ſee in the world might be avoided: 


as on the other hand, if it were entirely 
baniſhed out of human nature, all would 


inſtantly become confuſion and riot. 
But neither of theſe are the caſe with 
the world in general, nor, indeed, with 


ſcarce any one perſon in it; the very 


| beſt men cannot entirely diveſt them- 
ſelves of partiality to ſelf, and the 
_ worſt are not free from ſome controul 
of conſcience. Even highwaymen 
| pride themſelves in honourable deal- 
ing with their gang. Society, even 

among £ 
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among robbers, could not ſubſiſt with- 


out a ſpecies of honeſty. 
Thus important is honeſty to ſociety, 


nor is it leſs beneficial to the indi- 
vidual. He who purſues the ſtraight 
road of rectitude, although it may 


expoſe him to ſome difficulties, which 


a little winding might ſeemingly avoid, 
and leads him from ſome pleaſant 


looking paths, yet will find it much 


to his advantage, upon the whole, in 
his journey through life; for an honeſt 
man has the better of the knave in 
proſpect of ſucceſs, and the certainty 
of greater ſatisfaction of mind. He 


who builds his fortune upon the rock 


of honeſty, although he meets with 


rebuffs and diſappointments to retard 


his progreſs, although the ſtorms of 
fate daſh down his riſing fabric, yet 
will the foundation remain ſecure : but 
he who builds upon the quickſand of 
deceit, however ſkilful his architecture, 


however 


however well one part ſeems - to ſup- 
port another; yer. ſhould the ſmalleſt 


_ miſtake happen, or the weakeſt pillar 
give way, his artificial fabric falls, 
for ever buried in the filthy gulf 
beneath. How frequently do we ſee 
ingenuity under the load of poverty 
and contempt, for want of nothing but 


an honeſt heart to gain the confidence 
of the world ; while plain, blunt ho- 


neſty has raiſed itſelf by ſlow, but 
ſure degrees, to opulence and re- 85 


| ſpect. 


 Alhough | this be not My as 
| caſe, as indeed it is not; ; although 
Vue ſee the good and virtuous. under 


the load of misfortune, or the laſh 


of calumny; although we ſee the 
ſucceſsſul villain flouriſhing in wealth 


and grandeur, and enjoying (if not 
the eſteem) the adulation of the world; 
yet if we look into the feelings of 
the heart, we ſhall find the honeſt. 
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is the happier man. Although the 


villain could diveſt himſelf of every 


ſting of conſcience, of every 


« Dread of ſomething after death j> 


yet the anxiety which is attendant 
on artifice, the perpetual dread of 


deceit being diſcovered, and the diſ- 


appointment of finding that pleaſure 
even in ſucceſs, which was expected, 


muſt ever daſh the Joys of that heart, 
which can never look into its ſelf 
with pleaſure, or triumph in the con- 
ſciouſneſs of its integrity. And if 
vice, even amidſt ſucceſs, is unhappy, 
what muſt be its miſery, its deſpon- | 
dency, when it falls from its height 
of grandeur; when it meets with 
that ſcorn and contempt it merited 
amidſt ſucceſs, but which only at- 
tends it in misfortune? But whether 
fortune ſmile or frown, the virtuous 


and 
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and honeſt man, has a reſource in 
his own conſcious rectitude; he may, 
indeed, be unfortunate, but cannot 
be quite unhappy; he may be poor 
and lowly, but can never be contemp- 


; tible. 
As 4 general remark drawn from 


this and my former ſpeculation, I think 
it may be obſerved, that the laws of 
religion and morality lay us under no 
reſtraint, but thoſe that are in effect 
for our own particular advantage; for 
« honeſty is the beſt policy,” and even 
in this world, vice as well as © virtue is 
its own reward. „ 


NUM. 
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NUMBER XVI. 


THE DARLING PASSION. 


F ollies, if uncontroul'd, of every kind, 
Grow into paſſions, and ſubdue the mind; 

| With ſenſe and reaſon hold ſuperior ſtrife, - 
And conquer honor, nature, fame and life. 


Moon. | 


, AS” every man was intended to form 
ſome link in the great chain of 
ſocial life, where order and convenience 
are ſupported by variety, hence are 
they by nature endowed not only with 
different talents and capacities, but 
with as different tempers and inclina- 
: ons. And it is as theſe are duly regu- 
Vol. = VU 
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lated by reaſon, prudence, Juſtice and 
virtue, or left to run the wild career of 
uncontrouled paſſion, that we behold 
the good man or the bad. Hence, 
although we ought to cultivate our par- 
ticular talents and inclinations, as it is 


only in this our natural ſphere that 


we can figure with eclat, yet we ſhould 
be particularly careful not to ſuffer 
them to lead us into exceſs; for what in 
moderation is innocent, or even a vir- 


tue, may, in its extreme, become a vice. 


Thus the painful and dexterous man 
of buſineſs ſhould take care he becomes 
not a miſer, or diſhoneſtly cunning; 
the lively and generous that they be- 
come not rakes and ſpendthrifts ; and 
the amorous, that they fink not into 


 lewdnels. 


Every one is ready to condemn thoſe 
vices of which he thinks himſelf free, 
but would fain excuſe thoſe of which 
he knows he has his mare. We are 


all 
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all like the honeſt Pariſh Clerk, who 


gave his hearty amen to all the anathe- 


mas of the commination, until the 


Parſon pronounced © Curſed is he on 
« lieth with his n neighbour's wite;” to 


which, for certain private reaſons, being 


unwilling to give his aſſent, he 
deliberately and prudently | rejoined, 


09 © Nay—a—a—then.” 


We are but too apt to give indul- 4 


gence to thoſe paſſions which are our 
favourites, and think it ſome amends 
to keep free from vices, to which we 


have no inclination. We would fain 


believe that the gratifying one folly 
cannot condemn, and yet, perhaps, 
in this lies our whole trial. If, by the 
| kindneſs of Heaven, I have an honeſt | 
means of procuring the neceſſaries of 
life, and ſo much ſound common ſenſe, 
as to value riches only as they really 
are uſeful; what merit is it in me that 
1 do not covet or ſteal? And if my 


11 3 temper 5 
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_ temper be not iraſcible, and no man 
has maliciouſly injured me, what 


ſhould make me hate or injure another? 


Hut if I have ſome darling appetite to 
gratify, and to pleaſe it ſacrifice every 
conſideration of prudence, juſtice and ; 
religion, am not J (fo far as it has 


pleaſed Heaven to try me) a fooliſh, 
immoral and i impious man? 


By keeping our paſſions under due 
cControul, they become every day leſs 
troubleſome; but, by indulgence, they 


as daily gather ftrength, and if they 


be allowed their full length of rein, they 
will ſoon lead us into ſuch exceſſes, they 
will ſo warp our reaſon as to make us at 
laſt unfeeling, and render us guilty of ſuch 
actions, as, in our more innocent ſtate, 
we would have ſhuddered at the very 
thoughts of. We become not only 


hardened in our firſt kind of ſin, but 


one vice is often introduc *tory of others, 
and ve are led, nay almoſt compelled „ 
commit 5 
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commit ſuch crimes as are moſt repug- 
nant to our natural diſpoſition, and 
_ diſtreſſing to the feelings of our hearts. 
Thus are the generous and kind, by 
running into extravagancies, and fo 
involving themſelves in difficulty and 
diſtreſs, forced to become mean, fawn- 


ing, deceitful, and unjuſt: and into 
what ſhocking ſcenes of lewdneſs or 
cruelty has not drunkenneſs led the na- 
turally virtuous and good natured 


Ar: 


Virtue is 8 herſelf ſo lovely, and vice , 


125 ſo naturally loathſome to the human : 
| heart, that no man methinks could en- 
dure the conſciouſneſs of wanting the 
one, and ſhame of being ſlave to the 


other, did we not deceive ourſelves by 


giving falſe names to things. Thus ex- 
travagance is called contempt of avarice, 
and avarice 5 to luxury and waſtes 
Lewdneſs is called gallantry, and 
; drinkennefs good tellowſhip ; or elſe 


M3. „5 
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we draw a veil over our own deformity 
of manners, by making partial com- 


_ pariſons betwixt . ourſelves and others, 


as thinking it a kind of negative virtue, 
that ve are not quite ſo bad as they. 
Another way people comfort them- 
ſelves under a conſciouſneſs of their 
preſent iniquity, is, by their hopes of 


ſuture amendment; but that vice 


which we will not, or cannot conquer 
to-day, will be yet worſe to ſubdue 


to-morrow. Paſſion, by being in- 


wo dulged continual ly, gathers: ſtrength, 


while our power of reſiſtance muſt natu- 
rally grow weaker. It is one great proof 
of the immortality of the human ſoul 


that our paſſions and deſires decay 


not always with our bodily powers to | 


gratify them. How will the ſpirits 
of decrepid age revive, when talking 
of what was the darling pride or plea- 
| ſure of youth. How will the drunkard 
repine for liquors, now become taſte- 


leſs 
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leſs in his mouth ; and the laſcivious 


« Still to his miſtreſs hies with feeble knees.” 


It is this conſideration which has 
induced ſome, with great apparent 


reaſon, to believe that it will be in 


extremity of theſe never-to-be-gratified, 
theſe ever-longing, ever-deſpairing de- 
fires, that the future puniſhment of the 


_ wicked is to conſiſt: this, with the con- 

ſcious dread of an offended God, a mind 
robbed of every hope, of every virtue, 

and tortured with malicious envy, rage 


and deſpair, will be indeed a worm 


which never dies; nor needs there to com- 


pleat miſery lakes of ſulphur or a local 
fire. . 

Let none of us, then, indulge our de- 
ſires further than they are perfectly in- 
nocent; but from this yet-exiſting mo- 


ment let us, by the grace of God, en- 


H 4 deavour 
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deavour to live the life of the righteous, 
and then our latter end may be like 
his. 
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NU M B E R XVII. 
1 1 1 0 6 


Religion, bluſhing, veils ; its ſacred hres, 
And unawares morality expires, 


| Pork. 


N ſome former papers, J have en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh the good 


names of temperance, juſtice, and be- 


neficence, by ſhewing their efficacy in 


ſecuring us the pleaſures and advan- 


tages of life; and in doing this, have 


— chiefly on political, moral, and 


H . Phi- 
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philoſophical principles, only juſt glanc- 
ing on religious confiderations as 1 
paſſed along: not that I looked upon 
theſe as leſs ſacred or eſſential, but 
fancied if I could firſt gain favour 
for moral virtue on its own account, 
and eſtabliſh an alliance between that 
and men's expectations of ſublunary 
happineſs, they would be the more 
ready to receive the impreſſions of faith; 
for nothing, I think, can diſincline 
people towards the great truths of re- 
velation, but the very falſe notion, that 
if they give themſelves up to its di- 
rections, they muſt forfeit all the plea- 
ſures of life. But I ſhall now endea- 
vour to ſhew how eſſential a regard to 
religion is, to the preſervation of our 
moral rectitude, and of courſe, to the 
Pleaſure, intereſt, and happineſs, of this 
life, as well as to the hopes of a bleſſed 
immortality. 


The 
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The firſt great inducement the mere 
moral man, however wiſe and conſi- 
derate, can have towards obſerving a 
virtuous conduct, is that prudent and 
penetrating regard to his own worldly 
intereſt, which inſtructs him to ſacri- 
fice preſent eaſe or pleaſure, to forego 
preſent trivial advantages, tor the ſake 
of ſecuring, or preſerving, more ſolid 
or laſting views of intereſt or happi- 
neſs. Theſe, in general, a wife man 
of this world will be ready to admit; 
and, perhaps, on common occaſions 
practiſe. But when worldly intereſt, 
or pleaſure, are the ſole inducements 
which guide his conduct, and oppor- 
tunities of ſeeming great advantages 
offer, or when great diſtreſſes hem him 
in, and nothing but a little ſtepping 
aſide is likely to gain his point, or 
relieve him, it will, I doubt, prove 
too hard a trial for mere moral recti- 
rude : and then, if once a man leaves 
ELD Hs CoD 
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the direct road of reaſon, nothing but 
a ſeries of fraud can ſupport him in 
his new track of deceit; which, in the 
end, muſt overturn his principles, and 


forfeit all the advantages of his for- 


mer honeſt behaviour. So, although he : 


may be ready to acknowledge the ge- 


neral advantages of temperance and 
chaſtity, yet when great temptations 
offer, he will think a little deviation 
cannot hurt him, and then if paſſion 


is once indulged, it becomes the more 
: frequent and ſtrong 1 in its attacks, 


and he is the weaker to reſiſt, ſo 
that at length he ſinks into the abyſs 

of exceſs; and even reaſon is fo per- 
| verted, 48 to hide our diſgrace and 


corruption from ourſelves. But ah 
religious man is juſt and virtuous, 


becauſe it is pleaſing to his God, he 


; fears to do evil, becauſe ir offends his 


Creator, and has an invariable rule of 


conduct which no contingency can 
alter, 
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alter, nor temporary expedient ef- 


Another worldly motive, is the care 


of reputation, of preſerving the good 
opinion of our fellow creatures; but 


when this is our only incentive to 


goodneſs, our only reſtraint from vice, 
and opportunities offer of ſinning in 
ſecret; when we think our crimes may 
5 hid from the world, ſhall we not 
be too ready to ceaſe the occaſion, 
until by frequent indulgences of this 
ſort, our deceit 1s diſcovered, and our 
idol, reputation, is loſt ? Beſides which, 
cuſtom gives latitude to many of the 

worſt and moſt hurtful vices : when 

ve ſee many in the ſame predicament, 
ſhame will ceaſe. And then, perhaps, 


if we really act the moſt virtuouſly for 
the ſake of reputation, envy and ca- 


lumny may rob us of that reward. 
But if our great view be repute in 
the fight of an omniſcient God, no 


deceit 
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deceit or ſecrecy can hide our evil 
_ deeds from him; he fees our fittings 
down, and our upriſings; our conduct 
by day, and our ſecret thoughts by 
night: to be pure in his eyes, we muſt 
be pure, and if we are ſo, no calumny 
can defile us, with him © no malice 
“ can blacken, or LAME - miſrepre- 
« * ſent. 5 
Another virtuous incitement to moral 
goodneſs, is that ſympathizing feeling 
we have for the pleaſures, and till g 
more for the diſtreſſes of our fellow- 
creatures: and this I believe is more 
powerful, than ſome anti-moral writers 
will admit. Very few hearts, ſurely, 
can be ſo inſenſible, as not to be 


: touched with it: but yet, I doubt, we 


muſt ſo far cloſe with Hobbes, that 
it originally proceeds from conſidera- 
tions of ſelf, We frequently abſtract 
and combine ideas, without knowing 
it; we feel for others by an involuntary 
1 „„ thought - 
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thought how ſuch things would have 
affected ourſelves. How weak then this 
relative feeling, compared with that 
which more immediately regards ſelf- 
hood. Hence experience tells us, al- 
though people are ready to feel for 
diſtreſſes laid on by the hands of others, 
and quick at diſcerning their cruelty _ 
or injuſtice, yet when their own in- 
tereſt, or paſſions, are in the way, they 
ſeem to be inſenſible, or blind. But 
he who ſears and loves his God, will 
Es remember he bids him do towards i 
| others, as he would they ſhould do to 
him he bids him love his neigh- 
3 as himſelf; he bids him love 
even his enemy, he will. not allow 
him to pray for forgiveneſs, but as 
he can forgive the tranſgreſſions of 
others. 
But the laſt, the greateſt, and moſt 


noble moral incentive, is that conſcious | 


triumph of virtue, that ſelf-applaud- | 
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ing complaiſance, which attend a 


good and generous conduct: on this is 
founded the celebrated maxim of the 
philoſopher, Man reverence thyſelf.” 
And undoubtedly of all ſorts of pride, 
this muſt be the nobleſt; yet (ſetting 
religious conſiderations afide) it is 
merely pride, and pride, alas ! was ne- 
ver made for weak fallible man. When 
the mind expands itſelf in contempla- 
tion, and is, as it were, for a time diſ- 
engaged from its clog of carth; then 
indeed, my dear eccentric Yorick, 1 


am ready to cry out with thee, © I am 


4 ſure I have a ſoul,” a ſelf- exiſting ſpi- 
rit, independent of the body, the heir 
of immortality! Not only becauſe it 


pierces with a quick; diſcerning eye 


beyond this material world, into the 


boundleſs fields of imagination, not 
only becauſe it looks unto unfathom- 


able proſpects of futurity, bur that it 
gloy 8 with gratitude to its God, and 


melts 
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melts with tenderneſs towards its fel- 
low- creatures; it ſpurns at the narrow- 


neſs of ſelf, and loaths the beaſtlineſs 


of ſenſuality. But, alas! when we mix 


with the world, the fleſh prevails, the fu- 
rious paſſions rage, and we fink into ini- 
quity. Where then is the pride of phi- 
loſophy? Where then are its unaltera- 
ble rules of right? If we ſin againſt 
the opinion of the world, it will never 
forgive us; our ſubterfuge in the purity 
of our own breaſts is loſt. Where can 
we ſeek for peace, but of him who 
graciouſly aſſures the penitent ſinner, 
Though your ſins be as ſcarlet, they 
„ ſhall be white as ſnow; though they 


«he red like crimſon, they ſhall be as 
« wool. . 


The man of cool paſſions, whoſe 


mind and faculties are abſorbed 1 in con- 
templation, and who, perhaps, has lit- 
tle intercourſe with the world, may 


Keep clear of vices to which he has not 


much 
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much temptation ; but nothing except 
the active principle of religion, can carry 
the man of paſſion and action through 
life with purity; nothing elſe can keep 
up even the appearance of decorm in 
the world in general. But even, if on 
ordinary occaſions, a man deſtitute of 
religious principle, could be ſo ena- 
moured with mere portionleſs virtue, as 
to attach himſelf to her; yet in his in- 
tercourſe in life (and men cannot all 
retire to cells or hermitages) he will 
ſee his moſt honeſt and generous actions 
fo frequently calumniated, his beſt 
meant endeavours ſo very often fruſ- 
| trated, his moral goodneſs ſeemingly 
the occaſion of his misfortunes and diſ- 
treſs, that he will be tempted to cry 
out with Brutus, © I have worſhipped 
virtue as a real good, but have found 
« her only an empty name.” But he 
who ſerves, who has a lively faith ia 
that God, whoſe kingdom is not "of - 


this 5 
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this world, has an anchor of hope, 
which no force, no misfortune can taxe 

from him; a ray of comfort, which 
will ſpeak peace to his ſoul in the midſt 
of dangers and diſtreſſes, in pains of 
ſickneſs, and the pangs of death. _ 
Then ſurely, © The fear of the Lord 
« is the beginning of wiſdom”—and 
the conſummation of it too: that alone 
can keep us in the paths of rectitude, 
that alone can yield us a folid founda- 

tion of contentment, that alone can 
give us the proſpect of a bleſſed eter- 
nity with the Father of our exiſtence, 
' the Redeemer of our ſouls. 


„ ONO ME 
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NUMBER XVII. 


„ D Vi . 


Who reaſon wiſely are not therefore wiſe, 
Their pride 1 in reaſoning, not in — 5 lies 


Porn, 


To the AUTHOR. 


SIR, 


ANY of our modern writers, who 


judge of the world by the re- 


3 themſelves have met with in 


it, ſay it is ſo much biaſſed by ſelf- 


intereſt, that it is impoſſible for a man 


of 1 55 and merit to meet with a 


reward 5 
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am due to his deſerts. But with 
| deference to men of wit and learning, 
might I be allowed to give my opinion, 
I ſhould obviate theſe falſe aſperſions, 
and ſet it in a more favourable light 
than thoſe authors have done, who, 
chagrined by frequent diſappointments, 
would make us believe that all gene- 
roſity was baniſhed out of the world. 

But I have received ſo many favours 
myſelf, and am fully convinced by 
daily obſervations, that others receive 
at leaſt as many of the ſame kind, that 
J begin to entertain an opinion of the 

world quite contrary to the fooliſh no- 
tions theſe authors had inſtilled into 
me. Inſomuch that I am convinced 
ſo far from being ſelfiſh, every one 
now-a-days i is ſo generous, that we daily 
ſee them beſtowing upon their poor 
neighbours, what they themſelves ſtand 
in far greater need of, and that too 
without the view of any other reward, 
than 
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than the pleaſure of ſeeing their fa- 


vours as freely uſed as they were be- 
ſtowed. But to illuſtrate my diſcourſe 
by an example, 


Being in a public company lately, 


I was ſo ſhocked by a fellow's thunder- 
ing out the moſt execrable oaths, that 
I was reſolving to leave the good com- 
pany I was in, rather than ſtay to hear 


his horrid imprecations: when I was 


relieved from his noiſe, and the thoughts 

of retiring, by a grave middle aged 
perſon who ſat next him, and gene- 
rouſly beſtowed upon . the follow- 
ing piece of advice. For ſhame, 
leave off that abominable, unprofi- 
«table practice of ſwearing. Did you 
© allow yourſelf one moment's reflection, 
you would not ſwear another oath. 
« You are diſplaying your own igno- 


« rance, diſturbing the company, ma- 


« ing yourſelf deſpiſed, and what is in- | 
e finitely of more conſequence, offend- 


ing 
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« ing your God, without the leaſt ra- 


« tional ſatisfaction or benefit to yourſelf, 


only to pleaſe the devil, who will re- 


« ward you with everlaſting puniſhment 
« for your complaiſance to him.“ 
J was charmed with this diſcourſe, 


but what convinced me of the great 

generoſity of the author of it, was, that 
he in a very little time let us hear he 
could out-do his neighbour at ſwearing : 
- which made me think him rather an im- 
- prudent, although an extremely generous 


man; for he had beſtowed ſo much 


good counſel upon another as to leave 
|| none for the regulation of his own con- 
duct. This was not loving his neigh- 
bour as well, but better than himſelf, 


which is more than nature, morality, 
or even religion can require. I am not 


only your literary correſpondent but old 
| acquaintance and friend, 


J. W. 
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It is in giving advice only, I find that 
my friend thinks the preſent age liberal, 
and indeed in that point moſt people 
are ſufficiently ſo; although (it muſt be 
_ confeſſed) it is often more to gratify 
their own pride, by giving them an 
opportunity of diſplaying their fancied 
abilities than to help their friend: not- 
withſtanding which, their advice may 
be uſeful, and we are under the ſame 
obligation to them that the dog is to 
nim from whom he receives a bone at 
table, but who threw it down from no 
deſire of feeding him, but only to caſe 
his own plate. It is, in my opinion, a 
much more difficult, and, conſequently, 


more honourable taſk to take good ad- 


vice than to give it. To ſpeak wiſely, 
is not (as Mr. Pope juſtly remarks in 
my motto) the ſureſt mark of wiſdom, 
but to know how to take good advice, 
and to put it in practice, diſplays a 
diſtinguiſhing mind, a ſtrong reſolution, 
Om F 
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and, what is ſtill more, a humility of 


heart, which is always the ſureſt mark 
of a man of ſenſe and merit. 
To take advice from another is a mark | 


of humility, for there is a backwardneſs 
in our tempers which makes us un- 
willing to be led; a pride which makes 


us rather chuſe to act the moſt abſurdly 
at our own option, than the moſt wiſely | 


by another's direction. But advice is 
often doubly unpalatable when it comes 

from ſuch as think they have a right to 
De regarded. Many young people, I 

dare fay, have run into errors they never 


would have thought of, had it not been 


for the (perhaps too ſtrong and deter- 


mined). remonſtrances of their Parents | 


to the contrary. 


And yet, methinks, this ſelf-ſufficiency 


ol temper is very ſilly. Another perſon, 


if really our friend, has in ſome reſpects 
a better chance of judging for us than 


we for ourſelves, as he is leis liable to be 


Vol. 8 miſled 
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miſled by ntudice or paſſion. He can 

ſee further into our weakneſſes than we 
ourſelves poſſibly can; and to know 
theſe is too great an ad vantage to for- 
feit for the gratiſication of a ſelfiſh pride. 

f To know them we ſhould | - 20 


40 Make uſe of every friend and every foe.” . 


And in reſpect to the lalber, I believe, 
if inſtead of being angry at them, we 
- were to weigh well the remarks their ill- 
nature throws out, they might be as 
much, if not more ſerviceable than the 
former, as they ſpeak their minds freely, 
and preſent us to ourſelves in the worſt 
point of view, which, by balancing our 
ſelf- love, might lead us to a better 
| knowledge of ourſelves, and ſo enable N 
us to rectify its faults. 
„A certain perſon, Iam told, con- 
e firmed the mean opinion he ſaid he 
« had of my intellects, by obſerving I |: 
© was every now. and- then looking back 
| cc as 
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« as I walked. I ſuppoſe he meant me 
no good by the remark, yet my re- 
« venge ſhall be to endeavour for the 
« future to keep my noſe more con- 
| « ſtantly 1 towards the end of my 
i * journey.” 
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FAREW E I. 


Lorenzo, to recriminate is juſt; 


Youxc. 


T Am not free from ſome apprehenſion, 5 
that what J have ſaid in my laſt pa- 
per may be retorted upon me. It may 
be aſked what was my motive for 
uriting theſe weekly papers of advice, 
with which, for near a twelvemonth 
paſt, I have been peſtering my neigh- 
bours? It may be aſked whether I my. 
5 ſelf, ” who reaſon wiſely,” am © therefore 
« viſe?” 
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« wiſe?” and whether what little wiſ- 
dom I have, might not have been bet- 
ter employed in the regulation of my 
own conduct, than in giving, perhaps, 

unnoticed counſel to the world in _ 
ral? 1 


To ſome, perhaps moſt 4 theſe 


1 charges, I muſt plead guilty. I have A 

ready, in my firſt paper, acknowledged a 
one great motive for my writing was 
my natural love of ſcribbling: yet ſurely | 
when we regulate our paſſions and de- 

_ tires, fo that in their effects they may 

5 be at leaſt innocent, if not of ſervice, 
our conduct cannot be thought very 
criminal; and I have made it my en- 
deavour, that what I have written (how- 


ever dull it may be thought) can have 


no tendency to miſlead the judgment, 


or corrupt the heart, but rather the 


contrary. However incapable of imi- 
ating Thomſon in any thing be ſides, 


1 3 OR I have 
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1 have followed his very laudable ex- 
ample, in not publiſhing. 


% A line which dying I might wiſh to blot.” 


In my humble opinion, whatever may 
be their abilities, however ſubtle their 
diſquiſitions, however lively their wit 
and humour; no creatures are more 

truly deſpicable than profane and im- 
moral writers. What are theſe who pro- 
pagate looſe principles, or who exhibit 
ſuch lewd ſcenes and wanton imagery 
as may inſnare the young, the warm 
and tender heart; what are they but 
lirerary pimps? What are theſe con- 
templative wretches, who, wanting ſpirit 
and paſſion to be wicked in practice, 
have ſpent their days in ſtudying to 
| ſubvert the principles of religion, and 
conſequently of morals? To what ſhall | 


we liken them, but to decayed bawds, 
incapable 5 
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incapable of ſinning themſelves, but 
glad to cater, to be panders to the vi- 
cious appetites of others 
For my own part, fame was not my 
view; but if I could hope any thing 
which I have written might furniſh 
a fellow creature with one hour's 
Innocent amuſement, uncloud the brow 
of care, or eaſe the throbbings of diſ- 
treſs, I ſhould think my labour happily | 
| beſtowed; but could I think they were 


- the means of weeding | one vice, one 
hurtful folly from a human breaſt, my 


triumph would be great. And, indeed, 
I do believe that general counſel is like- 
ier to ſucceed than advice more par- 
ticularly addreſſed to any individual, 
as ſelfiſh pride will be leſs armed againſt 
its reception; the adviſer knows not 
that we ſubmit to his ſuperior judg- 
ment, and we take the merit to our- 
ſelves of having made the proper appli- 
cation. In this the writer (eſpecially 
e Is Za 
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the anonymous one) has the better 
even of the clergy, that no retroſpective 
view of his conduct can invalidate the 
ſucceſs of his admonitions. Yet ſurely no 
practical fault in the preceptor can hurt 
the ſoundneſs of the precept: if that be 
good in itſelf, it muſt be ſo who ever 
gives it. However, although I hope 
neither myſelf nor any of the reverend 
gentlemen can be reckoned among the 
ſcandalouſly wicked, yet perhaps one 
might conſcientiouſly enough join the 
honeſt curate, who deſired his flock to 


mind his words, and not regard his 
deeds. 
As it would be very abſurd 1 any 
. perſon to boaſt of his own virtues, ſo 


would it be almoſt as filly to expoſe 
one's particular weakneſſes to the public 
eye; for my part, no doubt 


: « I'ma man, 5 error born.“ 


My 
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My heart is indeed a true epitome of 
human weakneſs; in principle the de- 
termined votary of virtue, in practice a 
little lame. Sir Richard Steele is ſaid to 
have written his Chriſtian-Hero as a : 
memento for his own conduct; per- 
| haps I have not been quite free from 
ſuch an hope in writing theſe eſſays: 
that theſe my ſerious thoughts, when 
the mind was unclouded by paſſion, 
might ſhame me into the practice of 
virtue; might be as landmarks to 

which I might endeavour to return, 

' ſhould I fink yet deeper into the flood 
of vice. To guard my own heart, as 
well as thoſe of others equally weak and 
fallible, from the depredations of 
vice and folly, I have entered the liſts 
againſt them ; I have endeavoured to 
ſtrip them of their gaudy robes of de- 
ceitful pleaſures, expoſe their naked 
deformity, and trace them to their na- 5 
turally fatal conſequences. 5 


1 5 However, 
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However, before I take my leave, as 
a literary friend, I ſhall make free to 
give one piece of advice more, that as 
every thing in this world is uncertain 
and unſatisfactory, as there is only one 
object, the obtaining of which can yield 
us full and laſting contentment, and 
that, too, the only one our carneſt en- 
dieavours can never fail in the obtaining 
of, as it is the only purſuit in which we 
(the poor and ſimple) are on an equal 


footing with the great and wiſe ones of 


the earth; let us not neglect, then, this 
one thing ſure, this one thing needful. 
If we have fire or ſpirit, an eternity of 
bappineſs is ſurely worthy our ambition, 
at leaſt an eternity of miſery cannot be a 
jeſt. Yer, if we muſt jeſt, let it be on 
the fide of truth and reaſon; let us bor- 
row one, which, while it breathes, all the 
true wit of an Arbuthnot, 1s a ſtriking 
and a convincing anſwer to all the argu- 
ments the materialiſt, the atheiſt, the 
deiſt 
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deiſt have ever peſtered the world with; 
it is the advice of Crambo to Scriblerus, 
to have nothing to do with preachers of 
infidelity, “ unleſs they would give him 
« ſufficient ſecurity to bear him harm- 
« leſs from any thing that might WP- 
8 — pen after this preſent life.” 7 


16 Nun 
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* U M B ER XX, 


3 8 5 $:T O M „ 


Farewel, but not for ever. 


 SOUTHERNE, 


H AVE you never heard of old men, 
who, wearied by long converſa- 
tion, and weakened by diſeaſe, have 
5 imagined themſelves ready to give up 
the ghoſt, and taken a ſuppoſed farewel 
of all their friends, when, by an unex- 
_ pected turn of Providence, they have 
lived to weary many a hearer by repeat- 
ed converſations? lt is juſt ſo with me 
l was making up my mind for a lite- 
rary death; had actually made a dying 
ſpeech in my laſt papers when an unu- 


ſual 
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ſual noiſe burſt in upon me—the whole 
village was in an uproar; but on 
venturing my little neck through a little 
aperture in my window, it appeared that 
no one had been alarmed by the noiſe 
but myſelf, and every one rejoiced but 
two miſerable culprits, who were at 
once the cauſe and the ſhame of ſuch a 
triumph. —I need not tell my readers 
that in the country, where the law could 
not provide for peccadilloes, the mob 
generally take executive juſtice into 

their own hands; it was ſo in this caſe 

— the heroine of the proceſſion had 


lived in thundering diſcord with her 


meek mate, to the diſturbance of the 
neighbourhood, who determined to re- 
venge themſelves by making them to 
ride Skymington.—I would deſcribe it, 
but Hudibras does it much better 


Fiſt, 
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1 F irſt, he that led the Cavalcade, 
Wore a ſow-gelder's Aagellet, 
On which he blew as ſtrong a levet, 
As well- feed /awyer on his breviate ; 
When over one another's heads 
They charge (three ranks at once) like Swedes, 
Next pans and kettles of all keys, 
0 From trebles down to double baſe. 
And after them, upon a nag, 
That might paſs for a forehand flag, 
A cornet rode, and on his ſtaff Le] 
A ſmock diſplay'd, did proudly wave : : 
Then bagpipes of the loudeſt drones, 
With ſnuMing broken-winded tones, 
W hoſe blaſts of air in pockets ſhut, 
Sound filthier than from the gurt, 
And made a viler noiſe than fuwine 
In windy weather when they whine. 
Next, one upon a pair of panniers, 
Full fraught with that which for good manners i 
Shall here be nameleſs, mixt with grains, 
Which he e among the * ſwarns, N 


And 
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And buſily upon the crowd 

At random round about beſtow'd. 

Then mounted on a horned horſe, 

One bore a gauntlet and gilt ſpurs, 

Ty'd to the pummel of a long fword = 
He held reverſt, the point turn'd downward, 
Next after, on a raw-bon'd ſteed, 


The conqueror's fAandard-bearer wid; 
And bore aloft before the champion 


A petticoat diſplay'd, and rampant ; 
Near whom the Amazon triumphant 
Beſtrid her beaft, and on the rump on „t 
Sat face to tail, and bum to bum, 
The warrior whilome overcome; 
Arm'd with a ſpindle and a di Half, | 
Which as ſhe rode ſhe made him twiſt off: 
And when he loiter'd o'er her ſnoulder 
Chaſtis'd the reformads ſoldier. 
Before the dame, and round about, 
March'd whrfflers and ſtaffiers on foot, 
With lackies, grooms, valets and Pages, 
N In fit and proper n 4 * 
05 
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Of whom, ſome torches bore, ſome links, 
Before the proud dirago- minx, 
That was both madam, and a don, 

| Like Nero's Sporus, or P ope Joan; 

And at fit periods the whole rout 

5 det up mer throats with clam'rous ſhout. 


This is a riding us'd of courſe 
When the grey mare”s the better borſe; 
When o'er the breeches greedy women 
Fight to extend their vaſt SOON. 


This has been an old: and a a no leſs ; 
excellent cuſtom it has eaſed many 
a poor devil's heart, and oY * 


whole county for many months to- 


gether — it operates more 3 > 
than the ducking-ſtool, for having 


more fuſs, it has more of example 
in it.— This leads me to reflect on the 
great uſe of ancient cuſtoms — the 


cauſes of many we trace after in vain, 
while we often feel ill effects from their 
diſcontinuance.- I met the curate of our 


hamlet ; 
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hamlet ſome time ago, rather piqued 
at not having a congregation at his 


church on Aſh-Wedneſday. After a little 


heſitation he endeavoured to develope 
the reaſon, by aſſuring me that ever 


ſince the neighbouring juſtices had put 


down the uſage of cock-throwing on 
Shrove Tueſday, they had forgot there 


was ſuch a day as Aſh-Wedneſday to 


ſucceed it.—Sir, ſays he, putting down 
a ſingle cuſtom is like playing at ſkit- 


tles, where if we wiſh to aim at one 


only, it is odds but we knock down the 


whole nine.—Is it not poſſible that the 


remembrance of mince-pies and Chriſt- | 
mas-day ſhould fink together—and 
how many poor girls would be obliged to 


lead apes, if it were not for the kiſſes 


they receive at Candlemas under the 


miſletoe, which they deſignedly left to 
attract the notice of roguith bumkins. — 


The hopes of being a queen on Twelfth- 
night employs the wiſhes and the cares 


. 
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of the village vis; bunditing their la- 
bour for previous months, and lighten- 
ing up their innocent heart, which 
might otherwiſe be depreſſed by toil, or 
dulled with ſameneſs—Yet who, in the 
name of wonder, could ever think of 
coupling coc k-throwing and prayers— | 
mince-ples and religion—marriage and 
miſletoe—plumb-cake and ambition— 
but ſo it is.—Let me, then, entreat my = 


readers to look at every cuſtom with an Z 


eye of reverence, and before they con- 

demn or renounce it thoroughly aſſure 
: themſelves that improvement will find a 

gain, that virtue and good-humour will 
feel no loſs by it.—Our anceſtors were 
wiſe whatever we may think of them; 
they uſed no phraſe but had ſome latent 
well-meaning, and inſtituted no cuſtom 
but what led to advantage. 
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NUMBER XXI. 


% N 5 4 „. 


What choughts, what words, what utterance can | 


diſplay - 


Devotion 5 feelings when ſhe names this day—? 


| Anon, 


my laſt paper, is a mighty good 


ſort of a round-faced man enough, with 
more learning than the whole pariſh put 
together that you'll ſay may eaſily be 
—he is a vaſt advocate for old cuſtoms, 
and particularly that old-faſhioned one 


of attending church every Sunday—he 


is obliged to be there you know, and is 
glad 


H E curate, whom I mentioned in 
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glad to have as much company as 
poſſible - not that I believe this to be 
his only reaſon in compliment to my- 
ſelf, as well as him, I attend conſtantly, | 


and, to do my neighbours juſtice, we 


generally cut a good ſhew. —— Laſt 
Sunday he laboured moſt ardently to 
prove that there were three ſuch perſons 
living once as Shem, Ham, and Japhet 5 
 —this he did logically, hiſtorically, ar? 
gumentatively, but very drily, to all our 
ſatisfactions and we were very much 
obliged to him; not that! it ſignified to 
any of us whether chey ever did live or 
no, ſince he forgot to particularize any 
of their virtues for our imitation, or 
vices for our abhorrence. For my part 
he might as well have read one of 
Blair's dull ſermons, I ſhould have been 
almoſt as much edified. To ſay truth, 
the whole congregation ſate very grave 
and demure, liſtening. with devotion, 
unleſs it were the ſquare! s lady, who be 
1 - ſure. 
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ſure falls aſleep by prerogative; and 
Mrs. Dorothy, her woman, who does ſo 
titter and ogle, that I wonder any body. 
can pay attention to any thing but her- 
: 
After ſermon we had an auGion given 
out in the church porch, and notice 
that Farmer Ralph had loſt his mare 


this was a ſad accident to poor Ralph; 


to be ſure ſhe was blind of both eyes, 
and a little foundered or ſo, but then ſhe 
was a horſe after all.— The poor farmer's 

| misfortune had nigh ſpoilt my appetite 
but a ſmoaking ſurloin and a quaking 
pudding — (Dame Scarf, the parſon's 
wife, does make a good pudding) ſoon 


put all misfortunes out of my head; for 


I hold it the beſt never to think of ill 
when you have any thing good before 
you. Dinner and grace being ended, 
we were ſoon reminded of prayers, 
which were the more fervently gone 
through from gratitude for our excellent 
repaſt. 5 


— — — —— —— — — ence ea 
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repaſt.— I now took Smiletta by the 


hand ſne is a vaſt favourite of mine, 


and requeſted her to accompany me in 
a walk to the meadows.— They call me 
the old gentleman, and, upon my word, 


Ne] pay me thereby the compliment of be- 


ing thought ſomething of—fo Smiletta, 
though ſhe would not deny me, aſ- 


ſented with a bluſh; this was enough _ 


to aſſure me her wiſhes were for another 
place—andI ſoon found there was to be 
a cricket match; notwithſtanding the 
royal proclamation, aye, and the conſe- 
quent prohibition of the ſurrounding 
Juſtices—ſhall I go, quoth Prudence— 
where is the harm in it—next to ſeeing 
young folk devout is to ſee them happy; 
ſo away went I.—All was rude mirth, 
inoffenſive, though loud and innocent, 
though on a Sunday. Smiletta's ſweet- 


heart won the game and her heart toge- 


| ther. He is a good lad. And fo we all 
| three returned home cheerfully to a 


er ge” 8 e , 
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mug of ale, and ſome new cheeſe, which 
ſhe had made herſelf. We parted good 


friends ſhe to her mother—he to his 
weekly toil, and I to my ſtudy, in the 
hope of paſſing another Sabbath as 
purely and as happily.—Let me con- 
traſt our little picture with the hiſtory 
of a London Sunday—A thin church, 
and a thin curate—Faſhions and furbe- 
lows occupy the Ladies' thoughts, 
punch and politics the mens'—After a 
fanciful hotch-potch, each betakes him 
to his dinner—his nap—and his walk 
through 


Clouds of dud that hurtles in the dir 


During ſervice what a number of inter- 
ruptions break in upon devotion 
not in the country indeed, for there 
every thing is ſilent, unleſs it ſhould 
happen that Mrs. Dorothy's dog, being 


a puppy of taſte, ſhould howl when Mr. 
Twang-em 
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Twang- 'em gives out the plalm.—In 
town I remember a circumſtance that 


even forced me to ſmile in a church 


His deputy-reverence was audibly roar- 
ing, O Lord fend us“ “ Mackarel,” 
exclaimed a ſhriller voice, though full 
as audible.— It came in ſo pat, that I 
could almoſt believe it a concerted 


plan of the curates to put the congre- 


gation in mind of aſking him to dinner, 
which they had the happy knack of 
forgetting.— He gave me his company, 
and I followed him afterward to church, 
in the afternoon when nothing could 
be diſtinctly heard but a ſound which 
could not be diſtinctly underſtood; but 
was meant, no doubt, to raiſe our grati- 
tude by reminding us that we were in a 


- land; at leaſt, overflowing with milk. 


= Should there not be ſtationary places 
for the ſale of periſhable fiſh; and ſurely 
every milk-woman ſhould one ay 0 in 


: the week know her own nne, „ 
| The 
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The evening conchaded with drunken 
walkers, fatigued riders, ſpoilt clothes, 

fuſty dowagers, diſappointed nymphs, 
and weary idlencſs—we will paſs by 
profane oaths, and wanton follies, and 


ſttill put the Town Sabbath in competi- 


tion with that of the country. Let 
ho will chuſe. 
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1 d 


M/uſic has charms to ſoothe the ſavage breaſt; od 
To foften rocks, and bend the knotted l. 


ConcREve 


I PURPOSELY omitted to mention 
the facred muſic of our temples--- 
| becauſe in this age of foppery and fiddle- 
ſticks, every thing like harmony re- 
_ quires a ſerious and ſeparate inveſtiga- 
tion. took a little niece of mine to 
an oratorio, the laſt time we were in 
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town together, becauſe it is an amuſe- 
ment my heart doats upon---let me call 
it ſomething beyond amuſement---an 
_ enjoyment. --- What we highly reliſh 
ourſelves we naturally wiſh and expect 
others to reliſh.---My little companion 
was very attentive; and after a ſolemn 
air given in the beſt manner, I aſked her 
| how ſhe liked it—and her anſwer was 
dear, uncle, why not much—the lady 
ſings as if it was nothing at all to her. 
l like our country ſinging at church , 
ten times better there they twang it 
away, and ſeem as if it was ſomething 
of conſequence, ſomething very diffi- 
cult to be done. The erroneous taſte 
did not hurt me "If ſo much as the 
obſervation gave me pleaſure. Upon 
my word the labour it coſts to produce 
what cannot be called harmony, but 
diſcord in parts, is inexpreſſible. How 


has my whole frame fidgetted through 
an anthem, where nothing was in uniſon 


CC 
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fave the noſe of dame Hearty, and the 
| low keys of the double baſſoon---which 
| is worſt, the compoſition or execution, it 
is impoſſible to determine.—They are 
no better off in the London churches, 

where there is a kind of Dutch concert, 
5 every different perſon ſinging his own 
tune in different keys; and charity 
children ſtraining their throats, as if to 


make laſt Sunday hear how much this 


Sunday outdoes it, when it cannot be 
determined which is moſt prevalent the 
ſhrill or the ſonorous. dl. would adviſe, 
incaſe of a future war with the Savages, 
that a town congregation, with its ap- 

pendages of pariſh clerk and charity 
children, ſhould be placed as near as 
poſſible to the enemy 8 camp, who, at 


. the onſet of the battle, ſhould only ſet 


up what they call a common pfalm 
tune; and if it did not beat all the war- 


| whoops of the Indians I would be bound = 


to paſs my life in an organ gallery; and 
that 8 
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that's a very bold offer, let me tell you. 


Alt is wonderful to me that while 


muſic is the general theme of general 
eſtimation, we do not endeavour ſome- 


what to regulate what is termed ſacred 


harmony. We ſhould ſtop our ears with 


the enraged muſician if the bawling of a 


| ballad ſinger — the grating of a dry 


wheel, and the filing of a ſaw, did not 
melt into more agreeable melody. — 


Our great grand- -papas uſed to ſing 


_ ſome plain, fimple, unadorned tunes, 
that were at once eaſy and folemn.- — 


But the dreadful Italian Contabiles have 


frittered away devotional melody, and 


left us nothing but noiſe and nonle: iſe, —- 


Handel was a prodigy it is true, but 
what has he to do with common con- 


gregations, or rather what have they to 


do with bim? They know nothing about 

notes and bars, unleſs it were bank- 
notes and iron bars, which generally 

bave moſt excellent muſic in them to 


K 3 2 be 
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be ſure, but of a very different quality. 


In the name of common ſenſe, let us 


filence the twang of the country muſic 
gallery and the ſcreams of charity child- 
ren—this may be the means of reducing 
the public ſervice to its original ſeri- 
ouſneſs, and changing new-fangled 


quavers into fimple, but heart-felt har- 


mony. 


NUN. 
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NEE I +. 1 


For if he ſwears he'll certainly deceive you. ö 


Or WA. 


Then he would talk, good gods ! — he would : 
talk ! | | | 
LEE. 


XI E, that is, Smiletta and her lover, 
and myſelf, were chatting after 
dinner, on a rainy afternoon, about that 
fervency of converſation which men 
of taſte and judgment glow with, in 

% - apps» 
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oppoſition to that languor and barenneſs 
which creeps through the language 
of the 1gnorant and uninformed. This 
naturally led me to remark, that many, 


to add what they call ſpirit to lan- 
guage, interlard every ſentence with 
an oath. They eaſily perceive a 


warmth of expreſſion 4n others, and 
becauſe they cannot raiſe it in them 
ſelves, have recourſe to a ſyſtem of 


_ converſation, that not even the groſſeſt 
ignorance or infidelity can afford an 
excuſe for. I was the more animated 
upon the ſubject, becauſe a petti- 


fogger's clerk, who had but juſt learn- 


ing enough to ſharpen his cunning, 


had been formerly very ſweet upon 
my little roſebud, but having ſwore 
himſelf out of my good graces, he had 
cooled himſelf in hers, and I con- 
ſidered this as an excellent opportunity 


to freeze her affections, were there any 


left, totally againſt him. RT: 
%% J have 
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I have a fooliſh cuſtom of taking 
an afternoon's nap, ſo commending my 
little ſweethearts to a tenderer con- 


verſation, cloſed my eyes for that pur- 


poſe. Whatever ailed me, it is im- 


poſſible tO divine, but no ſleep had 13 


however apparently it ſeemed other- 


wiſe.—Smiletta's lover, whether he 
thought his paſſion was too high for 
common language, or whether he con- 
ceited a want of that glow, which we 
had been talking of, I cannot tell; but 


he addreſſed her moſt powerfully, with 
ſomething as like an oath as poſlible, 
and which, perhaps, may innocently 


be recommended to all proteſting lovers 
from henceforth, even for ever, who 


wiſh to add to the expreſſive archneſs 


of the cye, and palpitating tremblings 


of the heart.——© As I hope to be 
e killed.” —© May I never be married 


« jf” —*© tye me to a ſhrew but”— 
60 Kill nie with kindneſs ſhould”— 
5 „%% LD 
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„ By the wiſhes of my ſoul“ With 
a thouſand other ſweet aſſeverations, 
which being aſſimilated to the ſubjects 

as they aroſe, added a force and a 

beauty peculiarly adapted to melt 

the female boſom, into credulity and 
ſoftneſs. . 


Woman born to be controuled, 


Stoops to the forward and the bold. 


So ſays the Poet but they muſt be 
bold women who do ſo. Women love 

a man of ſpirit but true ſpirit is the 
brother of tenderneſs ;—it differs as 
much from bluſter, as ſound ale from 
bottled ſmal} beer, one is all ſtrength 
and ſmoothneſs, the other is all bounce 
and froth.— Does it not occur to my 
fair readers, that he who will now 
ſwear 70, will ſoon learn to ſwear af 
them, and that an oath coſts no more 
trouble to pronounce than a bleſſing.— 
1 . I won't 
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1 won't ſay a word about the crimina- 
lity of ſwearing—but ſurely that man 

who treats you with repeated and un- 
meaning execrations, puts the higheſt 

affront on your religious principles, 
imagining that he tickles, rather than 
ſhocks your feelings. I remember a 
ſtory, but where my memory does not 
allow me to recollect, of two gentlemen 
who were in company together, one 
of whom entertained himſelf with 
breaking a commandment at every 
other word; the other began his con- 
verſation ſomething after this manner: 
« As we were hunting—horſe-nails and 
« ſtirrups—we came—ods dangers and 
broken limbs—plump up to a thick 
* hedge, thereby teeth and bruſh 
« tails—out buſtled Reynard; off ſet 
« we—ods ſplaſhings and daſhings— 
« till at laſt——-” here the other in- 
terrupted him with a loud laugh, and 
abuſed him for his ſtrangeneſs of 
OR © 5 language, 
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language, when he received. this as 
an anſwer: *« Sir, the only difference 
between our converſation is, that as 
both weave extraneous matter in it, 
mine is not more ridiculous in 
« reality than yours, and has this 
« advantage, it is at leaſt innocent.“ 
A man of the higheſt rank in theſe 

kingdoms, who takes ſo much care of 
the King's conſcience, that he is totally 
forgetful of his own, ſent the following 
letter to one whom he had | lately _ 
- relled with: 


ce . 6 you, you ſcoundrel, come 
ic to me e directly.” 


To which the following charac- 


teriſtic anſwer was immediately diſ- 
patched : 


8 God bleſs you, my Lord, 1 vil. ow 
The 
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The good wiſhes of the virtuous, 
ere they reach the heaven they aim 
at, drop down in dews of blefſing on 
the beſtower, while the curſes of the 


5 vic ious or indiſcreet, 


60 | Breaths a browner horror.” 


1 ſhall cloſe this paper with an 
anecdote of the King of Pruſſia, not 
entirely foreign, though not exactly = 
ny to the preſent ſubject. 

N prieſt 1 in the Province of - —, 
contrary to his predeceſſors, deduced 
from a variety of texts, that the tor- 
5 ments of men after death were only | 
| proportioned, in reſpect to violence and 1 
duration, to the crimes that occaſioned f | 
them. —His auditors were enraged, and A 
repreſented to the monarch how much 
their conſciences ſuffered from a doc- 
trine ſo new, and ſo compaſſionate, re- 
queſting their prieſt might be removed, 
and one of more rigid Principles al- 


e 


low ed 
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lowed - thei ; to which he replied 
"NA" 

WD Let the miniſter keep his ien 
DD but. if my ſubjects of — wiſh 
« to be d- d ETERNALLY, 1 have no 
os objection. : Z 


«c Fazperncs.” 


NUM- 


N J M B E R XXIII. 


Did you ever hear a farmer's dog bark at a beggar 2 
Aye, my good lord And the man run away from 
F.. 
There thou might'ſt behold the great image of 
„ anthority. - i 
og SHAKESPEARE» 


I T is very wonderful to obſerve the 
manner in which local fituations 
operate on the human mind—We con- 
tinually ſee how low adverſity humbles 
| the heart, and that he, who was be- 
fore the proudeſt, becomes the moſt 

N 
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abject and ſo, to turn the tables and 
| Keep pride and humility upon its uſual 


balance the man raiſed from the 


: dunghill, like a tulip, becomes the more 
erect and gaudy from the richer ſuccour 
it has derived from the richer filtg.— 
hut that the tender feelings, which ſeem 
to have nothing to do with riches or po- 
verty, obſcurity or ſplendor, ſhould 
change their natures, is highly unac- 
countable—unleſs, indeed, we deduce 
the cauſe from example, and argue that 
people in an exalted ſphere of life affect 
an exemption of feelings. 


—1 was 
walking a few evenings ago through a 
green lane, which has ever charms for 
me, when my ears were aſſailed by the 
voice of an infant, not like the noiſe of 
little maſter when he cries for the moon, 
or that of a child under correction— 
but ſo moving and pathetic that my 
heart felt a preſentiment of deep diſtreſs, | 


_ and 1 ruſhed . tenderly, and ſome 


people : 
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people would tay Quinetically; to learn 


whether my advice and aſſiſtance were 


neceflary. There was a poor creature by 
its fide inanimate and in rags—bur the 
rags were like the driven ſnow, or to 
carry the compariſon nee, whiter than 
The poor child 
was too young alen all its miferies, 
for a bit of gingerbread (which by the 
bye I always carry about me, for what 
_ Purpoſe is to nobody, but I never eat 
It 


Smiletta's boſom.- 


any myſelf) bought off its tears- 
was impoffible* to ſee a fellow creature 


in ſuch a ſituation without ſtopping for 
curioſity's ſake, without ſhewing ſome- 


thing like concern for reputation's ſake, 


without aſſiſting for charity's fake—with- 


out relieving for my own lake, and tho; 
believe me, I had a meſſage from my ſweet 
girl to her lover, to tell him that his 
garters were finiſhed, which was a kind 


ol tender though latent invitation you 
| know, and had actually and ſeriouſſy 
engaged 0 


; i n n 
þ CE 
. INE ub, Br ES ab — _—_— 


Ao —— 
—— — 


— — 


— — 
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engaged myſelf to take a cup of ale with 
the curate, and J hold ſuch promiſes to 


be ſacred, yet ale, curate, promiſes and 


garters, Smiletta, and all were forgot, 
and II thought of nobody elſe but little 
farmer Davy.—What could poſſibly 


bring him into my thoughts?---you ſhall 
know in a very few minutes; but firſt of 
all you muſt underſtand he lived once as 


a kind of fac totum in our family — 


where they gave him the name of Dick 


| Squinney—becauſe | he had a tear for 


every tale of woe, and © a hand open as 


. day to melting charity -” that is, he 


gave every beggar broken viduals, and 


fl bought every Grub-ſtreet hiſtory of the 
Spaniſh Lady's Tragedy, the Unfortu- 
nate Orphan, Sukey's Lamentation for 
the Loſs of her Sweetheart, and a 
thouſand other woe begone ditties, 


which he read ſo conſtantly that his 


face became a perfect diſh-clout, "Always : 
5 wet and N for every uſe . We 
Te, chought, 
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thought him a good lad, and had re- 
commended him to a farm But now 
to the purpoſe, he had ſurprizingly 
riſen in the world, and was actually 
this year overſeer of the par! ſh.—This 
accounts in a moment;—but I love to 
goa round about way ſometimes, - why 
he, of all men, popped into my mind. — 
Don't ſuppoſe the poor creature lay all 
this time on the cold graſs while I 
| thought of all this—no, he was ſent for 
in an inſtant—for Jove, that is Provi- 
dence, had luckily ſent his Ganymede 
in the ſhape of a whiſtling plough-boy 
. the very nick of time that L wiſhed 
to ſend for aſſiſtance. -The farmer 
came he bowed to my honour, hoped 
my honour was well my honour looked 
rather pale. Why, farmer, here is a poor 
wretch—for by this time the opened 
her eyes that demands your aſſiſtance 
you are a pariſh officer, —If you could 
but have ſcen him how he bridled and 
ſmiled 
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ſmiled conſciouſly, and frowned offi- | 
cially, you would never have forgot bim. 
Sir, quoth he, what has this here vaga- 
bond to do with you?—Or what haveyou 
to do with her? I bluſhed involuntarily, 
not at what 1 thought, but at what he 
might think, and then told him the 
cCircumſtances.— He ſaid, that folk 
complained rates were high, and no 
wonder, when bad women could not 
be content with leaſing and ſpinning, 
but were never happy unleſs when 
they were getting brats, running from 
one part to another, and burthening 
other gueſs pariſnhes.— The poor crea- 
ture ſighed looked at me, and, in 
unaffected language, told her little 
ſtory:— Her huſband was a manutac- 


turer, that trade declining, he went 


to London, whither {he was to follow, 
for he was her angel and her god—bur 


fatigue and hunger overpowered her— _ 


rn could not beg, for ſhe once had 
| | plenty | 
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plenty and relieved others— Kint= 
neſs overcame and ſhe ſunk on the 
earth, bleſſing her child and huſband, 
and drawing one ſweet conſolation, that 
ſhe was dying in her purſuit of him. 
— This is the cant of them all, ſaith 
the farmer. —You once had feelings — 
yes, quoth he but my money now is 
not my own, I am but ſteward, maſter, 
for others.—I will oblige you to take 
care of her. Mayhap you may, 1 
then I'Il ha' her whipt firſt. Oh! 
Bickerſtaffe, it brought to mind a ſimile 


os your's, where a lover complains that 


his miſtreſſes's heart was harder than 
a pariſn officer 8. I took her to my 
own cot, where by gentle uſage, and 
common reſtoratives, ſhe has ſur- 


priſingly recovered. John has ſent her 


down a guinea of his earnings, and 


would have been here himſelf, but that 
he could not ſpare the time from his 
avocations without hazarding the loſs 
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of her by hunger. The ſtory afforded 
me an excellent apology to the Curate 
and Smiletta for their diſappointment. 
Ehe Parſon ſpared her ſomething 
' handſome out of his thirty pounds per 
; annum, and Smiletta gave her a crown 
piece which her great grandmother had 
| hoarded up—and it became a matter of 
wonder amongſtus, if Davy could be now 
fo much changed from what he was, 
what he would be when he became a 
churchwarden. | 


5 
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e N ie 


Out out brief candle. | 


| SHAKESPEARE. : 


"VERY author has he like 
vanity about him.—I wiſh their 
honeſty kept pace with it Alt ſhall in this 
inſtance; ſo be it known unto all men, 
| that whereas theſe works may laſt to a 
thouſand generations, it be neceſſary to 
inform the world, that there being a laſt 
dying ſpeech in No. XIX. this muſt. 
2m year gradation be called a con- 


feſſion— „ 
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feſſion—and thus much is confeſſed, that 
the papers from that number, are not 
the work of the firſt pen, but ſent 
to the author by a friend, after the ori- 
ginal had been committed to the 
8 %% ay 
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